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Art  I.  The  History  of  Religious  Liberty^  from  the  fir«t  Propagatidn 
of  Christianity  in  Britain,  to  the  Dcatli  oi*  George  III.,  including 
its  successive  State,  beneticial  Influence,  and  powerful  Interrup¬ 
tions.  By  Benjamin  Brook.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp  xvi,  1098.  Price  ll.ii. 

London.  ' 

• 

|T  is  no  serious  disparagement  of  a  good  work,  that  It  baf  n 
^  bad  title.  That  which  Mr.  Brook  has  chosen  in  the  present 
instance,  amounts  almost  to  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  the  history  of 
rrligious  liberty  with  which  these  volumes  are  occupied,  but  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Religious  liberty,  during  the 
ipeiter  part  of  the  period  which  they  embrace,  was  a  non-en$*l 
and  its  biography  iitight  he  summed  up  in  a  few  paragraphs* 
What,  indeed,  does  ilie  history  of  the  Church  ever  since  the  age 
of  Constantine  exhibit,  but  one  long  bloody  struggle  for  too 
recovery  of  the  Christian’s  birth-right,  the  freedom  with  which 
Christ  has  made  him  free  ?  Where  have  there  been  ecclesiat- 
ticil  rulers  who  have  not  manifested  their  aflinity  to  Antichrist, 
by  usurping  a  domination  over  the  conscience  ?  Or  what  it 
Antichrist,  hut  human  j>ower  enthroning  itself  in  the  temple  of 
God }  What  Mr.  Brook  terms  ‘  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,* 
bis  been  denounced  alike  by  prelate  and  presbyter,  in  every  age,* 
utbe  worst  of  all  possible  heresies;  and  even  now,  it  is  admitted 
M  t  necessary  consequence  of  our  civil  liberties,  rather  than  at 
}  principle  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  because  ecclesiastical  ivower 
t  chained  by  the  constitution,  that  religious  liberty  has  in  this ' 
^untry  an  existence.  Its  history,  properly  speaking,  goes  oo 
further  back  than  the  Act  of  Toleration ;  for,  even  during  tha^ 
Protectorate,  it  was  far  from  being  estahlisheil.  The  Episcopt* 
btns,  though  visited  with  penalties,  not,  in  reality,  for  tMr 
rdigious,  but  for  their  political  opinions,  were  still  exposed  to 
l^eeuiion  ;  and  all  the  influence  of  Cromwell  was  necessary  to 
pf€vent  the  Presbyterian  clergy  from  ‘  putting  their  fingers  oo 
*  their  brethren’s  consciences  to  pinch  them.*  In  tbs  reign  of 
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Anne,  an  effort  was  made  to  strangle  our  new-l)orii  liberlies.  It 
seemed  that  so  lon*^  as  a  Sliiarl  tilled  the  throne,  Kn:;li^||Inpn 
could  have  no  srenrily  tlnif  their  dearest  riijhts  should  he  perjip. 
tuated.  The  accession  of  the  House  ot  Brunswick  at  thateriiical 
juncturo,  was  a  sict^^^l  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  ami 
forma,  perhaps,  the  most  important  era  in  the  history  ol  our 
relisjious  liberties.  'I'he  spirit  of  intolerance,  hovx'ver,  was  not 
laid,  and  it  require<l  all  the  characteristic  firmness  of  our  late 
sovereign  to  protect  the  Di*<sen(ers  from  fresh  encroaclnnents 
upon  their  civil  rights.  His  conscientious  adherence  to  his  pro- 
inise  to  jireserve  inviolate  the  'I'oleration  Act,  reflects  a  hii^her 
lustre  u|)on  his  reii^o,  than  all  the  victories  which  blazon  its 
annals.  By  this  wise  policy,  he  has  deserved  far  leore  of  tlie 
Church  of  Christ,  than  Henry  VIII.  or  than  Constantine;  ami 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  I'est-Act,  it  is  the  rei^^ii  of 
George  111.  that  must  he  distinguished  as  the  age  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  ‘  history  of  religious  liheity’  is  a  title  which  prouiis«s 
more  than  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  our  ow  n  counirv. 
Mr.  Brook  does,  indeed,  intimate  in  his  title-page,  that  the  work 
treats  exclusively  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Britain;  but 
the  subject  itself  recpiiretl  a  more  extemleil  survey  of  eccle>i- 
astical  history.  Holland,  (lermany,  Uussia,  and  .Vmerica  would 
claim  the  esp<Vial  notice  of  the  historian  who  should  undertake 
to  illustrate  either  the  past  or  the  present  circumstances  of  llic 
Church  with  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  the  progress 
of  opinion  relative  to  ‘  the  doctrine*  of  religious  liberty.  Mr. 
Brook’s  work  is  complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  and,  hut  for  his  title, 
we  should  not,  perhajis,  have  been  disposed  to  complain,  that 
liis  plan  preclutled  his  taking  a  more  comprehensive  range.  The 
religious  history  of  Bngland  affords  (piite  matter  enough  for  two 
volumes,  and  we  always  follow*  the  Author  with  most  pleasure 
when  he  adheres  pretty  literally  to  original  documents.  If  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  his  present  work,  it  is  on  account 
of  the  too  large  proportion  of  ilisipiisition  and  declamation  by 
which  the  narrative  is  encumhered.  T'he  Author’s  principles 
are  sound,  and  the  sentiments  w  hich  he  reiterates,  arc  of  the  first 
importance.  T'he  remarks  and  reffections  which  he  pauses  to 
offer,  are  characterised  by  plain,  strong  sense,  and  the  spirit  of 
them  is  ciHiiplelely  in  unison  with  onr  own  feelings.  Bnt  a  more 
dispassionate  and  less  diseursive  style  would,  we  arc  |)ersiiaile<l, 
have  betMi  infinitely  preferable  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to 
general  readers  the  impressions  which  the  Author  labours 
I  to  produce.  Not  an  epithet  needs  he  summoned  to  aihl  colour 

to  the  simple  statement  of  those  atrocities  which  stain  every 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history,  rendering  it  one  long  catalogue  of 
crimes.  The  most  phlegmatic  reader  will  find  it  dilhcult  to 
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prrst'i  ve  liis  dry  coinpo'iiiri^  of  ft*elii)^,  in  piirsuins^  the  re 
rfi'itai.  'i'lio  only  soticitiido  whicli  (lie  liistoriuii  has  oocaHioii 
is  k'st  relii^ioii  itseir  >hoiild  uppeai*  to  be  aiisv>ei'able  for  ikei 
crimes  of  cliuieliiueii.  Ail  liis  endeavours  sliould  bo  directed 
to  (liis  one  point, — (o  estublisli  and  illustrate  (be  fact,  tUat  iic 
the  precepts,  nor  tbe  example,  nor  the  insiitulions  of  our 
ami  iiis  Apos(lt>s,  are  ini|)licated,  either  directly,  or  iudirecClyy  iiif 
sikIi  proceedings; — that  (lie)  llowed  entirely  from  the  corrupttun! 
ot  (hn'i>tiani(y,  and  from  tin*  assumption  of  a  power  disavo%v«d 
hy  Cln  istianiiy  ; — (hat  reliijion  has  never  been  the  author  of  per-i 
secutitin,  but  always  its  victim.  7 

Altliouuh^  we  cotih'ss,  wc*  have  not  those  inorhitl  fears  relative! 
to  the  revival  of  l^operv  in  this  country,  hy  which  some  piotia 
|H*r>ons  an*,  aufitated,  and  cannot  approVi*  of  chaixin^  upon  tllOi 
Kuinan  Catholics  of  the  present  <lay,  the  actions  of  (iardinicr 
imi  Ihnincr,  yet,  we  are  not  tpiite  sali>lied  that  the  frieiitl  of  our* 
early  years,  the  vemaahle  martyrolotjist  Fox,  should  he  laid  oflit 
the  shelf;  or  that  the  atVeotiiii;  and  instruetive  meiimrials  of  those 
(Uys,  shouhi  he  made  to  ii^ive  way  to  tales,  and  sentimental  tractafi 
abrii!;;ements,  and  memoirs — the  sliallow  tomes  by  which  ih  uV' 
once  stimulated  and  supplied  tln^  (*vcr-craviii^  love  of  noveUy.f 
It  has,  we  ladieve,  irone  very  much  out  of  vof^ue,  to  fain i liar iau) 
the  yuiin^  with  the  suiVerini>'s  and  trials  with  which  our  heat? 
temporal  inheritance  as  Fni^lishim'ii  was  purchased  by  iUo. 
Martyrs  and  i^nritans  of  other  days  ;  as  if,  the  contest  bein^t 
apparently  ended,  and  the  dant^er  over,  the  history  iia<i  lost  iti> 
interest ;  as  if  nothint;  was  to  he  learned  from  lookinit  back  oa'i 
tbe  transactions  of  those  dark  a<>;es,  over  which  tlie  faith  and^ 
patience  of  (he  noble  tollowers  of  the  primitive  martyrs  and  con*/ 
lessors,  slied  so  hrii;ht  a  t; learn,  lleliufioiis  liberty  is  not  now  iivi 

‘laiifi^cr  from  Popery — that  is  to  say,  in  Kurland.  Granted.  Bdit, 
does  this  form  a  valid  ri'ason  that  the  lessons  of  past  times  should/ 
cease  to  be  inculcalnl,  and  the  example  of  those  who  were  faithful 
to  (he  death,  he  no  loiiLjer  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  youui^  ?  iuf 
cither  their  sense  of  the  value  ofonr  best  privileges,  or  the  hrinnesii 
their  attachment  to  (lie  principli's  whieh  secure  those  privilefl^ott^ 
likely  to  he  promoted  by  leavimr  them  in  comparative  i^noraiioa.- 
of  \>hat  ibeir  attainment  cost  r  .Modern  education  presents  every  1 
subject  in  (he  outline,  and  nothing  in  the  detail :  it  perplexes  the 
^hular  with  all  manner  of  questions,  hut  is  remarkably  summary  t 
10  its  answers  to  (hem  ;  while  most  fertile  and  int^enious  in  fie-i 
lions,  it  is  most  hri(*f  anti  reserved  in  the  comniunicatiou  of  facl8«t 
^eare  not  sure  that  this  is  an  improved  system.  The  liLsIory 
of  his  country,  the  history  of  the  Church,  oiii^ht  to  he  faratliarbocd* 
in  its  details  to  every  Christian,  so  as  not  merely  to  be  brouf^lit- 
Within  (he  compass  of  his  general  information,  but  to  have  a  bold 
upon  his  associations  and  sympathies.  For  our  own  parley  we 
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must  coi^ess  that  Smithiit^hl  is  still  to  our  imagination,  i  mtirt 
interesting  sjiot  than  even  Waterloo. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  suirerint^s  of  the  Martyrs  in  tlierci^^of 
Henry  \  II 1.  und  Mary,  are  the  unrelentiiii;  persecutions  eiidiireil 
by  tlie  early  Burituns  in  the  succa^etlin^  rei<rns.  To  them  we 
are  ehielly  iiniehted,  not  only  lor  our  religious  rii^hts,  hut  Tor  oar 
civil  tVeedoin.  ‘  'To  this  seel,’  Mr.  Hume  conlesses,  ‘  the  Es"- 

*  libli  owe  the  whole  treedoin  ol  their  constitution*’  But,  it 
their  persecutors  \Yere  not  Papists,  tlveie  is  a  class  of  writers 
who  imtit;ine  themselves  culled  upon  to  vimlicute  the  iiniuacuUle 
character  of  the  Plote^tant  hieiurchy,  by  pourin«^  contempt  on 
the  characters  and  sutVerinc;s  of  these  admirable  men.  *  It  it 
^  humiliating,’  insidiou>ly  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re* 
view,  ‘  what  has  been  sutVered  for  no  weightier  ground  of  dispute 
^  ill  the  bei'innin^,  than  the  smplice  and  the  si^n  of  the  cross  in 

*  baptism.’  It  is  thus  with  a  dasli  of  the  |>en,  that  this  heartiest 
und  flippant  writer  would  cancel  the  claims  to  veneration,  of  men 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  whose  learning  tnd 
acuteness  were  in  many  instances  as  illustrious  os  their  piety. 

The  Papist  would  wisli  for  no  better  confederate  than  this  Re¬ 
viewer.  Amon^  those  who  niatle  these  matters  the  subject, 
though  not,  properly  speaking,  the  ground  of  ilispute,  occur  the 
uameM  of  Latimer  and  1  looper,  Coverdale  and  Rogers,  Tat  lor 
and  Bradford,  Jewel  and  Philpot,  men  who  were  the  glory  of 
the  Uefurmation.  Were  these  men  or  the  Reviewer,  the  bsrt 
judges  of  the  validity  of  their  objections  to  ^  the  Popish  appareP’ 
The  cause  in  which  the  Puritans  hied,  was  precisely  the  same 
B8  that  for  which  the  fir^t  Reformers  laid  down  their  lives;  they 
were  the  victims  of  the  same  infernal  tyranny  ;  and  if  f/ieyf  were 
not  martyrs,  neither  were  Cranmer,  and  IPidley,  und  Latimer. 

Had  tlie  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  had  Papists  for  their  o))prpssors,  it  is  true,  that  those  who 
were  hanged,  would  probably  have  been  burned,  anti  those  who 
|>erisbed  in  prison,  would  have  sutVered  at  the  stake ;  but  thaif 
names  would  at  least  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  the  lustre  of 
martyrs.  Wbitgift  and  Parker  v^oiild  not  then  have  been  denied 
the  honour  of  ranking  with  Ciardiner  and  Bonner,  in  w  hose  slept 
they  trod;  and  Slipblon  and  Ward  would  have  received  llieirdut 
share  oV  iufamy.  But,  unhappily,  these  prelates  were  Frotet- 
tints,  and,  therefore,  the  honour  of  a  party  requires  that  history  j 
should  be  gagged  or  made  to  perjure  herself.  The  “  Lifcf  of 

the  Puritans”  and  the  Nonconforinist’s  Memorial;”  inuslht 
restricted  to  the  Dissenter’s  Library.  The  intidel  Hume,  the 
oracle  of  that  party  on  most  points,  must,  in  reference  to  ihisfiart 
of  our  history,  he  dismi^sed  as  a  suspicious  autliority ;  and  Cla¬ 
rendon,  the  persecutor,  shall  be  admitted  as  the  only  iiupartii^ 
witness  in  his  own  cause.  How  pitiable  is  that  party  bigotry 
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Kliieh  cuts  off  a  man  from  all  intercourse  of  sympatliy  nritb  the 
Ifoofl  and  ffreat  even  of  fonuer  at^es,  wlio  ram^e  beyond  the  narrow 
pale  of  Ills  own  communion,  seemini^  to  inflict  a  moral  incapacity 
to  appreciate  their  heroic  worth!  It  is  surely  some  drawback 
cn  the  privilege  of  heluiii^in^  to  any  church,  to  be  required  to 
propitiate  its  jealousy  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  generous  seiitimeut 
and  Christian  feeling. 

It  might  have  been  thougl)!,  that  the  old  feud  between  the 
Hierarchy  and  the  Puritans,  would  by  this  time  have  worn  itself 
tfut|  for  want  of  persons  stifliciently  implicated  in  the  original 
^utrrel,  to  feel  much  (*oncern  in  prosecuting  it.  For  what  more 
kasthe  present  Establishment  todo  with  the  Church  of  Flizabeth^ 
than  with  that  of  Philip  and  Mary  ?  Or  what  have  the  Dts- 
aenters  of  the  present  day  to  do  w  ith  the  excesses  of  the‘  Fanatics' 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  Hugh  IVters  ?  If  religious  liberty 
be  an  evil,  and  ecclesiastical  tyianny  a  good,  or  if  there  arc 
persons  who  de(*in  them  sticli,  then,  tlie  s(»licitude  manifested  to 
bring  forward  with  every  malignant  aggravation,  the  alleged 
excesses  of  the  republicans,  and  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  transac- 
twns  of  the  preceding  and  the  suhsef]uent  reigns,  is  rational  and 
ct^ily  to  be  accounted  for.  Hut  otherwise,  to  undertake,  at  this 
tiine  of  day,  a  vindication  of  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Tudors, 
mil  the  not  less  arbitrary  and  intolerant  government  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  Stratford  and  of  Lsud, 
would  seem  to  be  a  task  so  perfectly  gratuitous  ns  well  as  un- 
ftracious,  as  to  be  uiiworlby  of  any  writer  of  talent  or  character. 
Our  readers,  however,  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  press  teems 
wiiii  leviews,  magazines,  charges,  sermons,  and  other  Writings, 
Ml  which  the  warfare  against  Puritanism,  ancient  and  modern,  IS 
kepi  up  with  all  the  zest  and  spirit  which  animated  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  prelates  of  persecuting  times.  'I’he  Bible  Society  has 
roused  the  slumiiering  spirit  of  intolerance.  'Fhe  times  when 
the  (3litirch  hail  its  synods  and  convocations,  is  perpetually 
•livcrted  to  as  the  good  old  days,  the  golden  age  of  its  prospe¬ 
rity.  Charles  and  Ij.iiid  are  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  while  good  king  William  is  unceremd- 
niuusly  treated  ns  a  well-meaning  Dutchman  of  no  great  wit  and 
not  much  courage.  The  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  is  represented  by  these  writers  as  tlie  only  inter¬ 
ruption  of  good  government  and  rational  piety, — the  only  period 
•I  the  remembrance  of  wrhich  an  Englishman  needs  blush  fur  his 
country;  and  on  this  it  is  endeavoured  so  to  fix  tlie  attention,  as 
io  obliterate,  if  possible,  from  recollection,  all  that  made  the  great 
rebellion  necessary,  and  the  more  auspicious  revolution  of  1088, 
^orious. 

Were  attempts  like  these  chargeable  only  on  a  few  harmless 
feeble  bigots  of  the  Non-juror  school,  or  on  some  jejune 
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*>aiid  ait  edy  »c»‘il>kl(‘rs  writini;  lor  pence  or  for  prelerinent,  there 
>%ouUl  be  nothin!'  cither  otniiums  or  exUaorilinur)  in  the  cireuiu- 
81111100.  But  when  litorarv  men,  whose  uvocution  exposes  ilietii 
^o  no  professioiiul  bias,  ami  wiiose  situation  in  lit'e  disohart^es 
ibein  IVotn  the  necessity  ol  liecoinimi;  the  mere  hireiini^sot  party, 
aro  Seen  lahorioiisly  innispo.'siotj  history,  wrestini;  it,  as  the 
Romanist  iloes  Sciiplure,  iVo'.n  its  i;;<*nuiue  im]>ort,  in  order  to 
luuko  it  ser\e  to  rivet  error  ami  sanction  op[)ressioii, — wiicii 
»uch  men,  a[)oslates,  peili.ips,  Irom  l)et(er  principles,  are  found 
employing  tlieir  l)ook- wisdom  ami-  tlu'ir  elo(|uenc»‘  or  imjenuilv, 
in  ^iviiii'  fre-li  currency  to  lori'«>tten  calumnies,  and  in  re-editint' 
the  oirnl  of  obsolete  libellers, —  the  matter  becomes  more  serious, 
ami  it  is  hi‘j;li  time  that  woiks  like  the  present  w ere.  iiudtiplieii, 
ill  w'hieh  facts  ilerived  from  approved  hlstorieal  records,  mty 
supply  the  most  eHeclivc  answer  to  the  special  pleadings  of  parly 
advocates. 

We  diH'in  the  present  x\ork  a  s»'a>onahle  as  wtdl  as  a  valuable 
tpnhlication.  'I'hongh  displ.iying  h'ss  r»‘sea!  i*h,  and  coittaining  t 
MUiiller  proportion  of  oriijinal  matter,  tliaii  Mr.  lirook’s  Lives  of 
the.  Pu  I'itans,  It  will  prohahly  he  more  aeeeptai)le  to  genertl 
readers  on  account  of  its  being  in  the  lor?!)  ol  continuous  iiarra- 
•  live.  The  work  is  conressedly  a  cympilalion,  a  great  part  of  it 
being  given  eitln’r  in  the  vmy  wonU  ol  the  authorities  referred 
Ho,  or  with  a  slight  variition  of  their  language.  'I'he  historiaos 
who  ure  chielly  follow e<l,  are,  Siiliinglleel,  (Jollier,  Fuller,  Fox, 
Konuet,  Fchard,  Slrype,  Unmet,  Warner,  Wei  wood,  Neal,  tad 
Hapin  ;  hut  other  writers  are  occasionally  referred  to.  Very 
oousiderahle  labour  must  have*  been  be>!owctl  on  the  collation  of 
lbe.so  authorities,  ami  the  arrangtMiient  of  sueh  muUifarious  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  it  is  labour  turned  to  excellent  aeeonnt.  The  mere 
reprint  ol  the  ilocuments  ami  stateimnits  hrougiit  together  in 
these  voUmu's,  is  a  s(*r>ice  remliTtnl  to  the  j>uhiic. 

'Fho  first  chapter  ci'inpiises  ihe  peiitiil  from  the  first  pro¬ 
pagation  of  ('hiislianity  to  the  death  of  lleniy  Vll.  Section  1. 
contains  some  picliminary  remarks  on  ‘  the  liberal  constitution 
‘  of  the  Aposlolitr  C'hnrehes,'  for  which  he  acknowledges  himself 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Author  oi'  IVotestant  Noncoiitormily 
but  ibcrc  is  a  rather  awkward  interweaving  of  his  own  plinse- 
ology  with  that  of  the  writer  from  wiiom  he  has  borrowed  »o 
largely.  Jn  one  paragraph  (p.  7),  Milton's  pithy  remark,  that 
‘  we  read  not  that  (^hrisi  ever  exercisoil  force  hut  once,  and  that 
‘  was  to  tlrivc  profane  ones  out  of  his  temple,  not  to  force  the® 

III/ — occurs  without  any  reference  or  mark  of  quotation;  and  a 
similar  freedom  is  taken,  not  with  the  ^  valuable  thoughts 
iiuTely,  but  with  the  expressions  of  other  writers.  In  the  aar* 
ration  ol  facts,  this  adojition  of  the  very  language  employed  by 
tlie  original  writer,  is,  perhaps,  allowable,  and  a  general  ft- 
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fcronec  may  siiniciont  to  protect  (lie  compiler  from  the  chtrgtt 
of  plai^iarism.  Hut  in  didactic  ^ritiiif',  there  seems  to  be  leSt 
nec4M<sity  for  borrowin*^ ;  uiid  as  few  of  Mr.  Brook’s  readers  will 
sui^poct  the  extent  of  his  ubliu^ations  to  his  iiredeoessorsi  It 
nd:;lit  have  been  as  well  to  indicate  by  the  usual  marks  of  quo- 
titioii,  the  passages  which  are  not  oric^inal.  In  Section  11.,  oa 
the  era  of  Constantine,  Mr.  H.  has  done  us  the  honour  of  makinf^ 
very  free  and  copious  citations  from  some  former  articles,  but  has 
oinittod  even  to  name  the  Eclectic  Keview  at  (he  bottom  of  tha 
pas^e.  Will  he  pardon  our  saying  that  this  is  rather  an  tire* 
lujims  liberty  ? 

We  have  so  recently  hail  occasion  to  take  a  review  of  tha 
oarlv  history  of  (he  British  churches,  that  we  shall  not  detain 
our  readers  with  this  portion  of  (he  work.  Some  few  errors  and 
some  vai::ne  and  hazardous  assertions  occur,  which  are  not  much 
to  he  wondered  at  in  treating  of  a  period  involved  in  so  gpneat 
ob*icurity.  Eor  instance,  that  the  ‘  Christianity  of  these  ages 
‘  was  (('hristi.mily)  in  its  purest  form;’  that  ‘the  exercise  of 
‘  puhlic  instruction  and  public  worship  were  duly  observed;’ 
that,  umler  the  Dioclesiau  persecution,  an  incredible  number  of 
innocent  Cliristians  were  tormented  and  slain ;  are  points  on 
whieii  no  doubts,  Mr.  B.  alhrins,  can  be  entertained.  He  ia 
mistaken  :  they  arc  very  doubtful  points.  His  sketch  of  these 
times  is,  indeed,  tar  from  satisfactory.  The  account  of 
Wicklif,  though  copious,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  precision. 
The  character  of  that  greatest  of  the  English  Befonners  is  done 
ani)))e  justice  to,  but  some  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  his 
])re(leressors  and  coadjutors,  in  a  work  professedly  hiatorioal. 
This  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  is  of  the  highest  interett| 
and  deserves  the  most  attentive  study.  In  the  Lollards  may  be 
recognised  under  another  name,  the  Puritans  of  a  later  day,  and 
to  them  is  certainly  due  the  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  civil  and  religions  liberties. 

The  false  glory  wbicli  the  fickle  sunshine  of  human  patronage 
and  royal  favour  threw  over  the  nominal  Reformation  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI I L,  has  served  to  eclipse  the  purer  lustre  of  the 
preceding  efforts  of  reformers  and  martyrs  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Piantagenets.  The  emancipation  of  the  English  Church  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  by  the  ‘  Defender  of  the  Faith,’  is 
usually  dwelt  u|>on  as  a  circumstance  of  the  most  transcendent 
importance,  involving  in  it  the  greatest  political  blessings.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  will,  however,  lead  us  to 
^iew  this  event  in  a  light  somewhat  ditfereiit.  Preceding 
nionarchs  had,  when  it  suitetl  their  policy,  shewn  almost  as  little 
regard  for  the  authority  of  his  Holiness,  as  Henry  Vill.  did, 
tlthongh  tliey  had  not  gone  the  length  of  crowning  themselvss 
'dth  the  pontitical  tiara.  The  legislative  measures  ado;Hed  in 
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Fnliament  bad  considerably  cripf^led  the  power  of  the  eoortaC 
Rome  in  this  country  ;  nnd  old  Fuller  quaintly  remarks, .  that- 
vrliereas  *  some  former  laws  had  pared  the  Pope’s  nails  to  the 

•  c^uicki  the  statute  of  /Vemiinire,  in  elVect,  cut  of]'  his  fingers.’ 
The  removal  of  )>relates  from  tlie  )>riiici})al  civil  oflices,  at  the 
petition  of  the  Purliament,  in  the  reign  of  Fdward  ill.,  the 
witlidrawment  of  the  tribute  to  the  Pope,  which  had  been  paid 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Joliii,  and  the  disregard  of  the  Papal  bulls 
shewn  by  the  same  inoiiurch,  were  hold  uud  decisive  ste|M 
towards  emancipating  the  nation  from  the  yoke  of  *  the  luau  of 

*  sin.’  Had  Edward  111.  lived  some  years  longer,  or  bad  his 
magnanimous  example  been  followed  up  by  his  royal  grandson, 
and  the  counsels  of  John  of  Gaunt  prevailed  over  pritrstcraft,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  little  would  have  been  left  for  Henry  and 
Craoiiier  to  accoin))lish  in  this  respect. 

It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  contended,  that  Henry  bad  any 
other  tlian  the  basc'st  and  must  selfish  motives  for  abjuring  tbe 
Pope’s  supremacy.  The  only  question  is,  what  did  tbe  nation 
gain  by  this  transfer  of  spiritual  )>rtMM)gative  to  (he  crown  ?  It 
seems  to  us,  that  the  Act  i)f  Supremacy  was,  at  least  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  consequences,  fatal  alike  to  liberty  and  to  religion.  This 
ciiorinous  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  although  it  seemed 
to  take  nothing  from  (he  jirivilegt's  of  tlie  people,  did,  in  effect, 
deprive  them  of  (he  power  of  olVering  any  further  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  So  long  as  Uie 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  might  be  allowed  occasionally  to  nuinifest 
itself  against  tbe  usurpations  of  (be  clergy,  while  the  monardi 
sometimes  found  it  to  bi'i  advantage  to  cherish  this  spirit,  and  to 
cal)  in  (he  aid  of  bis  Parliament  to  support  him  against  (he  Pope. 
Some  important  concessions  to  popular  freedom  had  been  made 
witli  a  view  to  lessen  (lie  iiittiience  or  to  restrain  tbeencroachmenls 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  forniod  a  powerful  aristocracy  having 
interests  not  alwa)s  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  (he 
Urowii.  Hut  now  that  tbe  Church  and  the  State  were  thus  iden- 
tiiicil,  to  resist  the  l^ope,  was  to  rebel  against  the  Sovereign. 
The  victim  of  ecclesiastical  opprt^ssioii  liad  no  longer  an  ap|>eal 
from  the  priest  to  (he  temporal  power,  for  he  was  now  burneil, 
or  hanged,  or  mulcted,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
clergy^^  deprived  of  (bat  foreign  influence  wliicli  had  enabled 
them  at  limes  to  over-awe  the  monarch,  or,  at  least,  to  dis|>u(e 
bit  prerogatives,  sank  into  creatures  and  agents  of  bis  royal 
pleasure  as  the  supreme  fountain  of  spiritual  power.  Eccle- 
•iastical  censures  fulminated  against  (be  crowned  head,  now  fell 
liarmlett,  or  rather,  became  the  height  of  impiety,  since  they 
were  pointed  at  the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  independence  <)f 
be  clergy  was,  iu  a  word,  annihilated.  They  were  theiicefqrtll 
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MfCftfmcitnted  for  takinfi^*a  public  Rtep,  until  they  should imeffimM 
|i(HN>r,  and  authority)  ond  instrucItonH,  from  their  oeivly^booatiM 
tilted  and  ^elt’-constituted  diead — an  adulterer,  a  murderery  vM* 
filial  by  many  was  deemed  still  worse,  a  layman.  '‘loitfj)  * 

or  the  importance  which  Henry  himself  uttaclied  to  this  yoST 
extension  of  his  ))tvroc:ative,  we  may  judij^e  from  the  peculiar ’and 
extreme  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  any  thiu^  that  acemiid 
to  trench  upon  his  absolute  dominion  in  matters  ecelestasticfil. 

It  rentlered  hiiu  absolute,  indeed,  to  a  decree  which  no  piv^oedbi^ 
monarch  of  England  had  ever  been  ;  more  absolute  tlitfi^afiy 
coiUeinporury  monarch  in  (Christendom.  By  virtue  of  (hii^  laial 
uipremacy  over  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  his  dani^ter 
Mary  restored  the  old  popish  observances,  and  rekinillud  Ibd 
Hames  of  martyrdom  ;  not  scrupling  to  avail  herself  of  an  ontUoNi 
riiy  abhorrent  from  her  })rinciplcs  as  a  Papist,  in  order  to  re^esld^ 
btish  the  relip^ion  of  Rome.  The  use  which  she  made* of  lliis 
monstrous  preroi^ative,  must  not  he  forgotten,  in  csti matin i^  tlio 
hlessini^s  which  resulted  from  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  *  Tilt 
*  reader  will  here  pause  for  a  moment,'  says  Mr.  Brook,  in  eoin^ 
nirntiiiii^  on  the  first  acts  of  Queen  Mary,  *  to  observe  the  ille^ 

‘  pality  as  well  us  the  inconsistency  of  these  measures.*  i 

‘  There  was  nothing  wiiich  thct^ueenso  much  dcsired  as  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  hfgheat 
point  to  which  it  had  ever  arrived :  yet,  slie  counteracted  dm  ad* 
thority  and  jurisdiction  by  as  Hugrant  un  exertion  of  her  aupreroaoy 
in  the  Church,  as  her  father  or  brother  ever  exercised,  who  avowed 
tins  supremacy.  Thus,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  and  to  all  ecc)n* 
liasticul  privileges,  she,  of  her  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  ^etn* 
powered  a  committee  of  priests,  without  a  single  bishop  or  temporfi) 
judge  among  them,  to  try  and  determine  a  cause  of  the  highest 
nature ;  to  examine  the  faith  of  three  bishops,  to  convict  them  dJT 
heresy,  to  cast  them  out  of  the  church,  and  to  commit  them  into  tho 
hands  of  temporal  men  to  be  punished.  As  king  Henry  and'  hir  toh 
Edward  reformed  by  their  supremacy  some  enormities  in  the  church, 
against  the  majority  of  tlie  people,  so  queen  Mary,  by  the  same  power, 
turned  things  into  the  old  channel :  whatever  this  power  enablofl 
them  to  do,  it  enabled  her  to  undo.  By  her  royal  proclauiatiofti  md 
orders  in  council,  she  destroyed  the  reformation «  and,  haviiig.'l^ 
length  procured  the  consent  of  parliament,  she  restored  the  wbpH^ 
body  and  soul  of  popery.^  Vol.  I.  p.238.  >  •  »  .  -  ill  lo 

Rut  when  this  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  sister  £lb- 
Esbeth,  the  absurd  consequences  of  havine^  a  female  as  the  lny 
Head  of  the  Church,  were  rendered  still  mure  glaringly  mauifiwi. 
A  female  Pope  of  Rome  would  have  been  considered  as  a  hbiiq- 
struus  burlesque  u|)ou  the  pontifical  character, — a  scandal  Ca4be 
Church,  and  a  never  failing  subject  of  sarcasm  to  the  iVotestanl. 
Rut  what  else  was  the  V'irgin-quecn  than  a  female  Pope  ef 
England,  a  lady  Pontifl  ?  And  in  what  other  light  could  foreign 
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churchrs  view  (his  subordination  of  the  e|>iscopncy  to  the  caprice 
of  a  female  despot,  than  as  a  relij^ioiis  farce,  nlthous;h  to  her  own 
subjects  the  consequences  were  most  (radical  ? 

‘  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy.’  remarks  Mr.  Brook,  *  formed 
a  Icudini;  character  in  the  lei^n  of*  queen  Klizaheth.  Upon  there- 
jeetion  of  the  papal  domination,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  Icgii- 
inlive  reformation,  her  majesty’s  supremacy  was  permanently  e«ta- 
blished  ;  and  no  historical  fact  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  thii 
Bupretnney  had  a  considerable  share  of  influence  on  the  great  national 
transactions  of  this  long  reign,  especially  on  those  relating  to  religion. 
The  net  of  uniformity  invested  the  queen  with  power  of  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature ;  and  she  faileil  not  to  appreciate  and  exercise  this 
power  in  governing  the  religion  of  her  subjects. 

‘  This,  however,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  power  and 
authority  with  which  her  majesty  was  entrusted.  Kxtraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  her  pliant  parliament  unwisely  invested  her  with  precisely 
the  same  authority  in  the  church  as  the  pope  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
which  her  majolV  most  explicitly  claimed  and  exercised  in  the 
government  «»f  religion.  Ur.  Burn,  in  allusion  to  this,  observes,  that 
the  princes  of*  this  realm,  intoxicated  with  that  excess  of  power  which 
the  pope  had  assumed,  would  needs  understand  that  the  same  wag  not 
extinguished,  but  only  transferred  from  the  popes  to  themsclveg;  and 
they  carried  similar  notions  into  the  civil  administration.  ThU,” 
be  adds,  **  excited  disorders  and  convulsions  in  the  State,  and  in  the 
end  ovoi  turned  the  government.”  *  Vol.  1.  p. 

'I'lio  Kngiish  Uefoi  inatioit  must,  (Inm,  be  admitted  to  have  had 
n  most  baleful  inliuence  upon  civil  liberty.  And  wb at  were  its 
consrquenc(*s  as  respects  religion  ?  Originating  in  tlie  dictate* 
of  brntttl  passion  ami  ambition,  begun,  cairied  on,  and  pcrfi'cted 
by  violence,  every  step  of  its  progress  marked  by  blood,  it  bear* 
upon  it  none  of  the  characters  of  a  religious  transaction;  and  *H 
left  the  nation  nearly  in  the  state  in  wliicli  it  found  it,  immersed 
in  the  darkest  ignorance,  ami  under  the  bondage  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Anliclni*-!. 

I^'t  us  lor  a  f(*\v  moments  rellect  on  wliat  woubl  have  been 
(be  probable  result,  bad  king  Henry  contented  bimsell  with 
quietly  witbilrauing  bis  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Koine,  •* 
king  bblwartl  III.  bad  done  bis  tribute,  disclaiming  for  bimneit 
iiml  bis  heirs  the  Papal  jniisdiction,  and  letting  the  Church  in 
this  country  take  care  of  itself.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  (bat  the  progress  of  real  reformation  in  this  country,  that 
is  to  say,  the  emaneipation  of  I'bristianity  from  the  Romish  cor¬ 
ruptions,  would  have  been,  if  more  gradual,  yet,  more  entire  and 
cfteclual,  ami  that  it  would  event tiaily  have  been  carried  much 
further.  It  is  impossible,  on  reading  the  declared  opinions  of  the 
liollanis,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  their  views  ^ 
religioti  wen'  far  mon*  liberal,  far  more  scriptural  than  those  of 
CniiUDcr  and  isornc  of  bis  fellow  labourers.  The  nation  app«*^* 
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(oluvf*  rctro:;rH(le(l  sinct*tlie  days  of  Wieklif;  and  those  anaong 
the  Biiorineis  themselves  who  came  the  neareat  to  him  in  sen- 
tiiiient,  se('tn  to  have  lahourcd  under  a  considerable  def^ee  of 
nopish  }>iv  jmiice,  and  to  have  had  far  less  clear  and  consistent 
iilias  oi  (Muisiiiiniiy.  Latimer  was,  perhaps,  the  most  truly 
apostolic  In  his  soiuimeiits  and  character.  Hut  how  far  short 
i*Nc*n  (he  reformation  of  Ldward  VI.  came  of  the  wishes  and 
inieiiiions  id’  the.  venerahie  men  whom  the  Church  of  Kiigland 
adects  (o  regard  us  the  brightest  ornaments  ol  her  episcopacy,  U 
dear  from  exiant  documents.  What  put  a  stop  to  lurther  im¬ 
provements  at  that  periotl,  whs  the  death  of  the  admirable  young 
inonareh,  nml  the  accession  of  his  sanguinary  sister.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause.  Hut  what  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
nork  of  reformation  to  go  forward  except  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monareh,  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  by  which  the  keys  of  8t, 
IVttT  wen*  placed  auiong  the  regalia,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation 
w.js  l(‘lt  at  the  entire  disposal  of  (he  reigning  despot.  Henry 
VI II.  and  I’ili/.aheth  both  interposed  their  sovereign  prerogative, 
not  merely  to  prohibit  further  innovation,  hut  to  make  the  Church 
Mraee  its  stej)s  towards  popery.  The  latter,  as  Mr.  Brook 
reinai  ks.  ‘  commenced  her  retormatiou  by  forbidding  her  subjects 
^  to  he  rt'formed  sooner,  and  closed  it  by  prohibiting  them  from 
*  reforming  further,  than  she  thought  proper.’  A  woman’s 
})rivate  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  her  taste  in  rites  and 
ceremonies,  were,  to  a  whole  nation,  the  standard  of  faith  and 
the  rule  of  religious  obedience.  And  this  was  called  Pro^ 
teiitautism  ! 

Hut,  secondly,  had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  usurpation,  eccle¬ 
siastical  power  would  never  have  attained  the  height  which  it 
«li(i  in  this  country  uiuler  a  Protestant  hi**rarcby.  When 
Knijiand,  or  rather  its  monareh,  revolted  from  the  Pope,  it 
sot'incd  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Hcast  was  “  wounded  to  death;”  hut  “  the  deadly  wound  was 

soon  heah'd”  when  the  Papal  supremacy  was  revived  under 
another  ibrm  ;  and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast.” 
Prior  to  this,  before  the  novelty  of  a  royal  Head  of  the  Church 
^as  contemplated,  the  Reformers  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
alliance  of  the  spiritual  functions  with  teiuporal  newer  as  the 
very  badge  of  Antichrist,  in  the  Book  of  Couclusious  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  the  seiitimeots 
which  were  then  held  by  the  followers  of  Wieklif  on  this  point, 
tnd  which  had  spread  very  extensively  through  ail  ranks  of  the 
nation,  are  thus  unequivocally  expressed. 

*  Our  usual  priet^thoud,  which  took  its  original  at  Rome,  and  is 
framed  to  be  a  power  higher  than  the  angels,  is  not  tlrat  priesthood 
which  Christ  ordained  to  his  disciples.  Tire  Kotnisli  priesthood  is 
rkrne  by  signs,  pontifical  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  beuedictioos,  of 
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•#  force  or  effect;  having  no  ground  in  ’  Scripture ;  and  forasmuch  m 
the  bishops’  Ordinal  and  llie  New  Testament  do  nothing  at  all  agres; 
neither  do  we  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  give  any  good  gift  by  my 
such  signs  or  ceremonies,  because  that  he,  with  all  noble  and  good 
gifts,  cannot  consist  and  be  in  any  person  of  deadly  sin.  ft  ii 
therefore,  lamentable  and  dolorous  mockery  to  wise  men*  to  sec  the 
bishops  mock  and  piny  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  giving  their  orders: 
their  character  is  the  mark  of  antichrist,  brought  into  holy  church,  to 
cloak  and  cover  their  idleness.  That  a  king  and  a  bishop  both  in  one 
person,  a  prelate  and  a  justice  in  temporal  causes,  a  curate  and  an 
officer  in  worldly  office,  puts  every  kingdom  out  of  good  order. 
Therefore  we,  the  procurators  of  (iod  in  this  case,  do  sue  unto  the 
parliament,  that  it  may  be  enacted,  that  all  such  as  be  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  of  the  highest  degree  as  the  lowest,  should  be  fully  excused, 
ami  occupy  themselves  wdth  their  own  cure  and  charge,  and  not  with 
others.”  In  conclusion  they  add  :  “  Wherefore  we  earnestly  desire 
and  beseych  God  for  his  goodness  sake,  that  he  will  wholly  reform 
our  churcli,  now  altogether  out  of  frame,  unto  the  perfection  of  her 
frst  beginning  and  original.*'  *  Vol.  1.  p.  99. 

Scarcely  less  hobi  are  the  declarations  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  reign  ot  Henry  Vlll.,  as  contained  iii  the  Bishop’s  Book. 

‘  ‘‘  It  is  out  of  all  doubt,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  io 
Scripture  or  in  the  writings  of  any  authentic  doctor  of  the  church 
within  the  time  of  the  apostles,  tliat  Christ  did  ever  make  or  institute  * 
an^  distinction  or  diHerence  in  the  pre-eminence  of  power,  order,  or 
jurisdiction  among  the  apostles  themselves,  or  among  bishops  lliera* 
selves ;  but  tliat  they  were  all  equal  in  poxver^  orders  authority^ 
and  jurisdiction.  That  there  is  now,  and  since  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  any  such  diversity  or  dilferenee  among  the  bishops,  it  was 
devised  by  the  ancient  fathers,  for  the  conservation  of  good  order 
and  unity  of  the  catholic  church ;  and  by  the  consent  and  authority,  or 
at  least  by  the  permission  and  sulferanee  of  princes  and  civil  powers. 

*  “  We  think  it  convenient,  that  all  bishops  and  preachers  shall 
instruct  and  tench  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual  chiirge  ; 
that  Christ  did  by  express  w  ords  prohibit  his  apostles  and  all  their 
successors,  under  pretence  of  authority  given  them  by  Christ,  from 
taking  upon  them  the  authority  of  the  sw'ord :  that  is  to  say,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  kings,  or  any  civil  power  in  this  world.  I'or  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  his  church  is  a  spiritual^  and  not  a  carnal  kingdom  of  tlic 
world.  The  very  kingdom  that  ('hrist  by  himself,  or  by  his  apostles 
and  disciples  sought  here  in  this  world ;  was  to  bring  all  natioiw 
from  the  carnal  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  the  light  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom ;  and  so  himself  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peo|>le,  by  grace,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Therefore  Christ  did 
never  seek  nor  exercise  any  worldly  dominion  in  this  world  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  refusing  and  fleeing  from  it,  did  leave  the  said  worldly  govern¬ 
ment  of  kingdoms,  realms,  and  nations  to  princes  and  potenlalel, 
and  commanded  also  his  apostles  and  disciples  to  do  the  same,  ^^hal- 
soever  priest  or  bishop  will  arrogate  or  presume  to  take  upon  him 
nnjr  suen  authority,  and  will  pretend  the  authority  of  the  G  ospcl  fo 
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Ws  defence,  he  crowncth  Christ  again  with  a  crown  of  thorns^aiid 
iraduceth  and  bringeth  him  forth,  with  his  purplc  robe,  to  be  mocked 
and  scorned  by  the  world.**  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  135,  6.  '  '  ^  * 

The  liishop’s  liook  was  snl)si*ril>ed  by  the  two  archhishonn, 
nineteen  bishops,  and  u  threat  niiinlhT  of  other  <li*^«itaries.  Al- 
thouuh  tlie  above  passage  may  be  considcied  us  a  protestation 
against  (he  assumption  of  civil  power  by  the  clergy,  rather 
(lianan  explicit  disavowal  of  such  power  as  illegitimate  and  anti- 
Christian  even  when  derived  from  the  Crown,  yet,  no  one^  we 
think,  cun  imagine  that  such  a  tiuion  of  king  anti  bishop  as  was 
afterwards  established,  was  then  iu  tlieir  contemplation.  Such 
language  as  this  would  not  have  been  hehl  by  Queen  Eiixa- 
bctirs  bishops,  nor  would  it  have  cotii))orted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  her  reign.  And  whatefer 
might  have  been  the  views  of  the  Reformers  themselves 
ailli  respect  to  ecclesiastical  power,  they  could  never  have  |H1C 
iu  force  (heir  claims  to  domination  over  the  coiiscicncM*,  had  they 
not  been  supported  by  (he  monarch  in  his  new  cliaracter  of  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith.  The  intolerunee  of  both  Papist  and  Pro¬ 
testant  might  have  spent  itself  in  logical  contests  and  mutual 
anathemas,  liad  not  the  State  interfered,  and  put  unliallow^ 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  (he  hostile  parties.  Then,  the  hi-’ 
shops,  elated  with  supreme  power,  laying  aside  (he  sword  of  tlie^ 
Spirit  for  that  of  Muhommed,  thought  only  of  converting  the 
nation  by  act  of  parliament,  forgetting,  as  the  trustees  at  once, 
of  legislative  and  exeeiitive  power,  their  character  as  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ  The  Papists  were  persecuted  ou  precisely  tbe 
Huiue  grounds  as  the  Protestants  in  Queen  ^lary^s  reign.  Bui 
the  acts  of  Cardiiier  and  Boniu  r  were  in  unison  with  the  maxims, 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  w  ith  (he  claims  of  the  Head  of  that 
Ctiurcl)  to  worldly  dominion.  'I'he  nation,  which  had  long  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Romish  clergy,  though  far  from  being 
generally  averse  to  Popery  itsell,  saw  in  the  Reformation  an  inno-" 
'ation  in  religion,  but  no  extension  of  liberty  :  it  was  equally 
opposed  to  their  prejmlices  and  their  rights.  Hence,  the  Refor-' 
nialion  in  King  Edward’s  reign,  appeals  never  to  have  taken  deep‘s 
root  among  the  people.  For  w  hat  difference  could  it  make  to 
thrm,  w  hether  the  Pope  or  the  King  was  the  Head  of  that  Church. 
Hhicli  they  knew  only  in  the  character  of  an  oppressor?  The 
Act  of  Supremacy,  which  made  religion  a  branch  of  the  royal; 
prerogative,  necessarily  rendered  the  Church  intolerant,  and^ 
armed  (hat  intolerance  with  power.  The  High  Cummissioo 
Court,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  ‘ 
are  chargeable  on  this  fatal  error  in  laying  the  foundations  of  ' 
the  Reformed  Church. 

Thirdly,  had  the  Reformation  been  left  to  be  effected  by  ibe^ 
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preachini^or  the  HefonniTs  and  tlio  extension  ot‘  re)i<;ious  iihertj, 
especially  in  respect  ofprintini^  und  readini;  tlie  Kii^lisli  Scrip, 
turcs,  while  the  internal  rerorm  and  ‘Government  of  the  Cluirrii 
W'^re  left  to  the  bishops,  without  sullerinc:  them  to  make  men  either 
‘  fry  a  fac^got  or  hop  headlt^ss  for  nonconformity —  we  c.m,  for  our 
own  parts,  entertain  no  donht  that  pure  and  umlefiled  relii^ion 
would  have  spreatl  more  rapidly,  und  that  hiU^land  would  have 
become,  in  a  fur  higher  sense  of  the  wor<l,  IVolestant that  her 
Church  would  have  had  to  houst  of  more  saints  and  fewer 
martyrs. 

All  that  the  Ueformers  stood  in  need  of  was,  ]noteotion. 
All  that  the  interests  of  reliiGion  demanded  of  the  ('ivil  Ruler, 
was,  that  the  ohstaeles  to  its  proiGiess  shouhl  he  removed  by  a 
repeal  of  the  bloody  statutes  of  the  precedint;^  reipjns,  anti  a 
to  embrace  and  to  proj>a^ate  the  Relormed  laith  with 
NothinjG  could  have  stopped  the  did*usi()n  of  scrip¬ 
tural  li^ht  and  the  triumph  of  (Christianity  at  this  period,  hut 
the  enslavement  and  secularization  of  the  Church  by  ro>al  p;i- 
trona|Ge.  Hut  for  this,  tlie  disputes  about  vestmenis  and  cere¬ 
monies  would  soon  have  su!»sided  :  the  Papists  wouhl  h  ive  hnti 
too  much  on  their  hands  to  wrani^le  about  square  caps,  ami 
the  Reformers  would  have  been  bettor  oci‘Upi('d.  Piiially, 
had  this  ojipoi  tunity  been  taken  to  atlix  constitutional  limits  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  instead  of  annexinc^  the  popedom  of  the 
empire  to  the  (C|o\vn,  all  the  blood  that  was  subsequently 
shed  in  the  stiuiGi;le  to  muintain  unimpaired  tliis  precious  branch 
of  the  preropjative,  mi^ht  leave  been  spared.  James  would  have 
bad  no  inducement  to  abjure  l^rcsbytcrianism,  ami  Charles 
would  not  have  lost  either  bis  head  or  liis  crown. 

e  have  ilwelt  so  lon^  on  this  interesting  era  in  our  history, 
that  we  must  be  brief  in  onr  notice  of  the  remainintG  contents  of 
these  volumes.  Hut  a  correct  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  transac¬ 
tions  of  IherciiGusuf  Henry  \  III.  and  Pdizahelh,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  ensuing  contest  between  the 
kin"  and  the  })arliament.  James  did  not  carry  liis  notions  of 
prerogative  hi"iu*r  than  ditl  Klizaheth  ;  hiii  they  became  him  less 
as  a  Kirk -bred  Scotchman,  ami  there  was  nothin"  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  ^to  support  his  absurd  pretensions.  If  he  did  not  carry 
matters  with  quite  so  high  a  hand  as  the  V  irgin  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  he  talked  more  about  his  prerogative  than  she  did,  and 
made  that  ridiculous  by  his  pedantry,  which  his  predeci‘Ssor  had 
made  terrible  by  her  despotism.  Personal  vanity  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Hritish  Solomon,  and  by  tlatterin"  this  weaknc'sa, 
the  bishops,  who  did  not  scruple  to  eiiqdoy  the  language  of 
blasphemous  adulation,  easily  contrived  to  get  the  power  into 
their  own  hands.  James  had,  at  one  time,  termed  the  liturgy 
‘  an  evil  said  mass  in  Fiiiglish,’  and  had  said,  that  the  order  of 
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bishopi)  *  smelled  vilely  of  Popish  pride ;  that  they  were  a  prin« 

*  ci|)iil  branch  of  the  Pope,  hone  of  his  bone,  and  tiesh  of  his 

*  Hesli.*  Hut  he  told  his  tirst  parliament,  that  he  acknowledf*ed 

*  the  Uomun  Cliiireh  to  be  our  Mother  Church,  althoui^h  dehled 
<  aitli  some  infirmities  and  novelties  :*  and  that  he  would  be,  for 
his  part,  ‘  content  to  meet  the  Catholics  in  the  mid-way,  so  that 

*  all  novelties  mi^ht  be  renounceil  on  either  side.*  To  the 
jurliameiit  of  Scotland,  he  hehl  the  most  ^allin^  and  des|K>tiu 
lan|;uaice,  laying  claim  to  ‘  a  power  innate — a  special  prerof^- 

*  live  which  we  that  arc  Cliristiaii  kiiii's  have,  to  order  ami 

*  dispose  of  external  thing's  in  the  policy  of  the  Church,  as 

*  we  by  advice  of  our  bishops  shall  find  most  tittinc^.’  As  a 
counterpart  to  this  Divine  rii;ht  of  kin^s,  was  now/brouj^ht  up 
the  Divine  ritrht  of  Kpiscopaey  ;  the  kim^  and  his  bishops  vyiiif 
aiili  each  other,  and  ahettim^  each  other,  in  their  absurd  and 
profane  pretensions.  .James  touched  upon  the  climax  of  vain* 
<;lorioiis  presumption,  when  he  asserted  in  a  long  speech  made 
io  the  star-cbamber,  that  ^  that  which  concerns  the  mystery  of 
‘  the  king’s  power,  is  not  lawful  to  be  dis|uited  ;  for  that  i«  to 

*  wade  into  the  weakness  of  princes,  and  to  takeaway  the 

*  ticdl  rer(*refice  that  belongs  to  those  who  sit  in  the  throne  of 
‘  iwodJ*  111  the  mean  time, 

*  As  the  king  w'as  sunk  in  voluptuous  indolence,  his  court  became 
tn  open  scene  of  riot  and  profaneness.  Those  who  made  any  preten* 
lions  to  personal  religion  and  conscientious  practice,  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  puritans ;  and  as  tliese  continued  to  grow  out  of 
(aTour,  papists  and  open  profligates  were  publicly  caressed.  Hjs 
majesty  returning  from  his  tour  to  Scotland,  was  grieved  to  see  his 
English  subjects  so  mucli  addicted  to  the  puritanic  sin  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  too  strictly  ;  therefore,  to  encourage  and  promote  through 
the  kingdom  the  religion  of  the  court,  his  majesty  published  the 
“  Book  of  Sports,”  to  instruct  tlie  people  with  what  amusements  they 
might  lawfully  entertain  themselves  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  he 
had  before  ratified  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
mrality  of  the  Sabbath  w’as  asserted.  In  this  afi'air,  his  majesty's  con¬ 
science  was  under  the  direction  of  his  predates,  by  whose  sage  and 
Christian  advice  the  measure  was  adopted.  This  royal  declaration  for 
Sunday  sports  was  drawn  up  by  bis  hop  Morton,  and  recoinmenda 
dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may-games,  whitsun  ales,  morrii 
dances,  setting  up  of  may-poles,  and  **  other  sports  therewith  used.** 
All  ministers  w’ere  commanded  to  sanction  this  stimulus  to  licenti¬ 
ousness,  by  reading  it  in  their  public  congregations ;  and  those  who 
rrfused  to  comply  wdth  the  profane  mandate,  were  prosecuted  in  the 
high  commission,  suspended,  and  imprisoned.  This  impolitic  encou* 
f>gement  of  profaneness  gave  great  otfence  to  many  pious  and  consci¬ 
entious  persons,  and  was  one  occasion  of  the  dreadtul  calamities  in  the 
following  reign.  It  was  intended,  says  bishop  Kennet,  as  a  trap  to 
^^h  men  of  tender  consciences,  whom  tliey  could  not  otherwise 
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ensnare  ;  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  ease,  wealth,  and  magnif. 
cence  of  the  bishops  :  but  it  made  the  very  stones  in  the  walls  of  their 
palaces  cry  aloud  against  them.*  Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Such  was  the  character  of  James  1.,  the  *  most  learned  and 
‘  rtdigious  prince,’  according  to  Archbishop  Laud,  ‘  that  Eng. 

‘  lami  ever  knew.’  lie  was,  says  Musheim,  ‘  the  bitterest 
^  enemy  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  to  which 

*  lie  had  been  warmly  attached  ;  the  most  inllexible  and  ardent 

*  patron  of  the  Arminians,  in  whose  ruin  and  condemnation  he 

*  bad  been  singularly  instruiHcntal  ;  uml  the  most  zealous  defen* 

*  der  of  Episcopal  government,  against  which  he  had  more  than 
‘  oiicc  declared  his  sentiments  in  the  strongest  language.’ 

James,  it  has  been  with  some  truth  remarked,  ^  entailed  upon 

*  his  son  all  the  miseries  that  hefel  him.*  The  notions  which  the 
father  had  taken  up  late  in  life  from  policy  and  king-craft,  were, 
in  Charles,  the  principles  of  his  education ;  and  when  Dr.  Man- 
waring  tolil  him  ill  the  sermon  which  obtained  for  the  reverend 
culprit  a  bishopric,  that  ^  his  royal  word  and  comiiiuiid  in  im- 
^  losing  loans  and  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  doth 
^  oblige  the  subject’s  conscience  upon  |min  of  eternal  ilainnatioo,* 

it  is  possible  that  he  believed  it.  And  when  he  suspended  , 
Archbishop  .\hhot,  for  refusing  to  licence  the  scandalous  serrooo 
of  Dr.  Sihthorp,  and  when  he  republished  his  ^  blessed  father*t 
declaration  for  sports  on  the  Lord’s  day,  out  of  the  like  pious 
‘  care  for  the  service  of  Cod,’  setting  a  like  goiily  example  by 
giving  balls,  masquerades,  and  plays  on  the  Lord’s  day  evening, 
no  question  that  he  actcii  upon  principle.  He  holieved  this  to  he 
the  Wst  way  of  upholding  Church  and  State.  He  had  the  word 
of  Bishop  Laud  for  it,  and  his  blessed  father’s  example.  And  | 
all  his  acts  of  tergiversation  and  tyranny  were  hut  exercises  of  bii 
Divine  prerogative  as  Head  of  that  Church  which  claims  him  ti 
her  royal  martyr.  It  must  he  so,  for  a  writer  of  some  tuniiieoce 
in  the  present  day  assures  us,  that  his  assenting  to  the  death  of 
his  faithful  StralVoiil,  was  the  only  crime  with  which  Charles  1. 
was  chargeable.  All  the  rest  were  merely  errors  in  judgment 
And  Laud,  thougli  a  little  too  furious  in  his  zeal,  was  a  very 
well'ineaniiig  old  gentleman.  His  ingratitude,  his  ambition,  ai^ 
his  cold-blooded  cruelty,  were  but  human  inhrmities.  Noth* 
bitterest  enemies  have  dared  charge  him  with  being  a  Puritan.  i 
And  now,  after  this  long  halcyon  reign  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  during  w  hich  the  bishops  declared  that  ‘  religion  flourished  j 

*  no  where  but  in  England,’  we  approach  that  awful  periiKl  of 
heresy,  schism,  and  rebellion,  when,  the  Divine  right  of  king*  | 
and  bishops  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  and  to  cut  off  | 
people’s  ears  and  noses  at  their  pleasure,  being  impiously  calleff  | 
ill  question,  the  high  commission  court  and  the  star-cham^  ! 
ifere  overthrown,  and  dragged  down  the  Cburcb  along  wiCh 
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tlii’Ui.  The  Hook  of  Sports  was  burned  by  the  common  bang- 
(DiiU  by  onler  of  the  Parliament,  while  the  iiook  of  Common 
Prayer  paid  the  penally  of  beiiii;  fouml  in  bad  company,  and  was 
aside  by  the  same  authority.  Our  readers  are  aware  of  what 
followed,  and,  as  we  liave  rt^CLMUly  token  a  survey  of  these  trmns«^ 
actions  in  reyiewinu;  the  IMemoirs  of  Cromwell,  we  shall  not  again 
jfoover  the  grmind ;  especially  as  we  shall  probably  have  occa* 
don  ngaiii  to  advert,  in  u  future  oriicit*,  to  the  ehoraeter  of  the 
ProtixMor.  We  only  stop  to  remark,  that  the  sjiringiiig  up  of  a 
new  Divine  right,  that  of  IVeshytery,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
liOiig  Parliament,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth;  that  Episcopaliniis  were  the  first  conspirators  against 
the  CMiurch  and  State,  and  that  Presliyterians  were  the  chief 
afpnts  in  restoring  them. 

Mr.  Drouk  has  passed  rather  rapitlly  over  the  reign  of  Charles 
1.;  hut  he  has  not  coneeah'd  the  aiitlehristian  intolerance  of  the 
prf»sl)yt(*rians.  lie  does  not  scruple  to  term  the  “  ordinance  of 
tlie  lords  for  punishing  Idasphemies  and  heresies,**  ‘  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  hlooily  mamlates  evtu*  puhlislied  in  a  Pro¬ 
testant  country.*  The  ordinances  against  nnordained  preach¬ 
ers,  ami  against  preaching,  writing,  or  otherwise  publishing  any 
thing  in  derogation  of  (he  new  chuidi-government,  were  of  the 
>imc  intolerant  character.  We  transeribe  tlie  following  passage  < 
i  prmif  of  our  Autlior*s  impartiality.  Speaking  of  (he  ordU 
imnce  first  mentioned,  lie  says  :  '  < 

*  No  decree  of  any  council,  no  bull  of  any  pope,  could  be  more 
dogmatical,  authoritative,  or  tyrannical;  and  few  have  been  more 
sanguinary.  The  severity  of  the  penalties  which  it  denounced*  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  process  which  it  appointed,  was  arbitrary  and  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  constitution,  as  well  as  directly  opposed  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  humanity ;  for  it  allowed  neither  the  privilege  of  a 
jury',  nor  the  liberty  of  appeal.  In  short,  this  new  law  was  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  and  untichristian  restraints  on  religious  liberty* 
that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  protestant,  popish*  or  pagan  country  ; 
aod  it  clearly  shews,  that  the  governing  presbyterians  would  have 
ntide  a  despotic  and  terrible  use  of  their  power,  if  they  had  possessed 
die  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

*  fhe  presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  were  alike  cen- 
lurable  on  account  of  their  narrow  and  bigoted  spirit.  They  had  not 
learned  wisdom  and  moderation  from  the  multiplied  sufferings  which 
diey  had  endured  from  the  episcopal  party.  They  had  been  grievously 
oppressed  for  almost  a  century  ;  and  when  they  came  into  power,  they 
‘uimediatcly  set  up  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  and  disallowed  the 
*<j|^ration  of  others.  Could  any  thing  he  more  absurd,  than  for  men 
•ho  had  long  groaned  under  persecution,  to  practise  the  infamous 

of  persecuting  their  brethren  ?  But  their  conduct  was  still 
criminal,  since  they  hail  been  so  earnestly  engaged  in  the  cause 
^  civil  and  religious  freedom,  they  ouglit  to  have  discovered  more 
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just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  rights  of  mankind.  Most  of 
the  rndcpcndcnts  of  that  age,  who  w'erc  the  iirst  in  this  country  that 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  probably  owed  their  liberal 
sentiments  more  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  than  to  the 
liberality  of  tl;eir  minds.  Placed  between  two  powerful  parties,  and 
in  danger  of  being  crushed,  whichsoever  of  them  became  uppermost, 
tkey  were  constrained  to  plead  for  the  indulgence  of  their  consciences. 
In  forming  a  correct  judgement,  therefore,  of  these  times,  every 
unbiassed  person  will  be  obliged  to  censure  both  the  episcopalians  and 
presbyterians,  and  to  lament  that  so  bigoted  and  persecuting  a  spirit 
pervaded  the  clergy  of  each  denomination.  To  whatever  party  we 
Dclongi  we  should  unreservedly  censure  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  our  ancestors,  but  rejoice  that  better  principles  and  better  prac¬ 
tices  now  prevail.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  488,  9. 

Our  Author’s  conitnent  on  the  conduct  of  the  Independents, 
liowevor,  is  hardly  fair,  and,  when  we  consider  who  were  the 
roost  distinc^uisluMl  advocates  for  'Poleration,  not  very  reason* 
able.  Milton,  Vane,  and  Owen  were  not  men  to  owe  their 
liberality  of  sentiment  to  their  circumstances.  If  Cromwell  is 
to  lie  numbered  among  the  Independents,  so  far  from  bis  being 
indcbteilto  the  peculiarity  of  bis  situation  lor  bis  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  tliat  the  popularity  of  bis  go¬ 
vernment  was  on  this  very  account  efulangered,  and  that  in  tkc 
eyes  of  the  Presbyterians,  bis  latitudinal ian  notions  of  Tolera¬ 
tion  constituted  an  inexpiable  crime. 

•  It  is  certain,’  says  Bishop  Kennct,  ‘  that  the  Protector  was  for 
liberty  and  the  utmost  latitude  to  all  parties,  so  far  as  consisted  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  his  government ;  therefore  be  was  never  jea¬ 
lous  of  any  cause  or  sect  on  account  of  heresy  or  falsehood,  but  on 
bin  wiser  accounts  of  political  peace  and  quiet.  And  even  the  preju¬ 
dice  he  had  against  the  episcopal  party,  was  more  for  their  being 
royalists^  than  for  being  of  the  good  old  church.  Hence,  when  he 
was  urged  to  suppress  the  episcopal  assemblies  by  force,  be  refused, 
saying,  “  To  disturb  them  is  contrary  to  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  he  and  his  friends  always  acknowledged  and  defended.”  ’ 

Vol.  1.  p.  527. 

The  account  of  religious  liberty  durim;  the  Protectoralc, 
closes  Mr.  Brook’s  first  volume.  'I'lie  reigns  of  Charles  ll.antl 
Janies  II.  occupy  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  the  second 
voluQic  ;  ill  w  hich  there  is  hy  far  too  large  a  pro|)ortioii  of  argu¬ 
mentation  and  rtMiiark.  Of  some  of  the  remarks,  however,  wc 
cannot  hut  entirely  approve,  since  we  recognise  them  as  having 
already  appeared  in  the  Keleetic  Keview  ;  (e.  g.  pp.  17,  8  comp, 
with  K.  R*  Vol.  \  1.  pp.  579,  5HI  ;)  although  Mr.  B.  has 
at  the  unnecessary  |mins  of  occasionally  imprurnig  our  |)hrtse- 
ology.  Ills  account  of  the  circumstances  attemlant  on  the  pars¬ 
ing  of  the  Test  Act#  is  very  imperfect.  Mr.  Brook  is,  through- 
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out  his  work,  sadly  nc^'li^ont  of  dates,  and  not  always  obseryant . 
of  strict  chronolo^ieul  order. 

The  desii;n  of  the  Test  Act  w’as,  as  stated  in  the  preamble, 

*  for  preventing  of  dangers  which  may  happen  from  |)Opisli 
<  recusants,  and  (piietiiii'  the  minds  of  his  majesty’s  c^od  sub- 
‘  jpcts.’  It  is  certain  that  it  had  not  for  its  ohject,  to  exclude 
tlic  Nonconformists,  since  it  originated  with  the  country  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  disposed  to  favour  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  and  tlic  Dissenting;  memhe'rs  in  the  House 
concurred  in  the  measure.  When,  during  the  dehate,  it  was 
observed  that  the  Bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  compreluMid  Protestant 
Dissenters,  the  court  party  endeavouring;  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstanee  in  order  to  defeat  the  Bill,  Alderman  Love, 
(one  of  tlie  members  for  the  city,  and  one  of  the  very  few  Dis¬ 
senters  who  scrupled  to  rc'Ci  ive  the  sacrament  accordinflf  to  the 
riles  of  the  Church,)  declared,  that  it  was  his  wish,  *  that  an 
‘  erteetual  security  mii^ht  he  found  against  Popery,  and  that 

*  nothin!^  ini;>ht  interpose  till  that  was  done :  when  that  was 

*  over,  the  Dissenters  would  try  to  deserve  some  favour,  but 'at 
‘  present,  they  were  willing  to  be  under  the  severity  of  the  la\vs, 

‘  rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concr'rnsl*^ 

‘  Wliellicr  the  Dissenters  on  this  occasion  acted  wisofy^  it  has  been 
remarked,  ‘  may  he  disputed  ;  hut  that  they  acted  gonerouilifj 

*  no  one  can  deny.’  The  Test  Act  was  read  the  first  time  on 
the  5th  of  iMurci),  1673,  a  second  time  the  next  day,  and  was 
pissed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  I'ith  of  the  same  month. 
In  order  to  secure  the  Bill,  the  supply  was  delayed  till  it  should* 
have  received  the  Royal  assent,  wliich  was  obtained  on  the  2^li* 
of  .March.  Tlie  event  shewed  that  the  jirecaution  was  not  un- 
wressary,  for  the  Bill  ‘  for  the  ease  of  Protestant  Dissenters,* 
ahich  was  brought  on  Inf  ore  the  Test  Act,  (a  Cominiftec  of  the 
nliole  House  having  reported  the  heads  of  it,  Fi*brii;iry  ‘27lh,} 
being  )u)stponeil  till  tlie  King  had  got  a  supply,  was  thereby^- 
lost.  It  had  passed  the  Commons,  hud  been  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  had  come  down  with  some  amendments,  upon 
vhich  the  House  were  debating,  when  the  Parliament  was  sud¬ 
denly  prorogued,  and  the  intended  favour  to  the  Dissenters  pre¬ 
vented.*  After  a  long  adjournment,  the  House  of  Commons 
root  again  on  the  20th  of  October,  1673  ;  and  on  the  30th,  a  Bill 
^as  ordered  in,  for  a  ‘  (tencrul  'rest  to  distinguish  bettyeen 
‘  Protestants  and  Papi*;t8  ;’  its  object  was,  to  repeal  the  Test  Act 

far  as  it  affected  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  the  Kmg,'on 
discovering  the  hostile  temper  of  the  House  towards  the  Roman 

*  See  Turneaux’s  Letters  to  Ulackstone.  Also,  a  Tract  entitled, 
“  Tlie  Right  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  a  complete  Toleration  ai- 

serted.  Py  a  Layman.”  London.  17S9. 
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Catholics,  ami  its  favourahlo  disjmsition  towards  the  Bissenten^ 
|Mit  an  end  to  the  session  hy  proroiratiun  on  the  llh  of  Ncvt*iuber 
the  House  lia\inu^  sat  only  lifieen  tla\s.  In  tlanuiry,  U)7 4,  ihe 
Parliament  hein^  a^ain  usseniblt'tl,  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  a 
Test  to  distini^uisli  between  Protestants  unil  Papists,  it  ms 
read  twice,  and  connnilttu),  hut  was  lost  hy  a  proroi^ation  on 
the  \ery  day  appointed  for  n'e**i\in‘:^  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ill  the  tear  ItiSO,  a  lidl  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters, 
repealini'  the  xxxv.  Eli/,  c.  1.,  passetl  both  Houses,  and  lav 
ready  for  the  Rtiyal  assent,  wlum  ttu*  (’ourt  vtmtuietl  on  the  very 
extraordinary  expedient  of  direetint;  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
convey  a^Yay  the  Bill,  and  it  tccis  nervr  a/tertcunls  to  he  found. 
The  1  louse  was  prerot^ned  almost  iuiu;eir.alely  after,  but  not 
before  it  had  been  rtsoived,  iiem.  con. — ‘  That  it  is  the  opinion 
‘  of  this  House,  that  the  pioseeution  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
‘  upon  the  penal  laws,  is  at  this  lime  grievous  to  the  subject, 

‘  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  eneourai;ement  to 
‘  Popery,  and  dant^eious  to  the  peace  of  the  kin<;dom.’ 

Althou*;h  the  Test  Act  is,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  political 
view,  highly  exceptionable,  as  in\oivin^  the  principle  of  jierse- 
cution,  as  well  us  a  scandalous  abuse  of  a  sacred  institution, 
ycl,  Mr.  Ikook  is  clearly  wiami;  in  representhii^  that  the  op|)0- 
sition  to  it  proeeedetl  from  the  friends  of  liberty,  or,  that  ‘  the 
^  better  part  of  the  nation  found  it  an  eneroaehment  on  their 
‘  civil  rights.’  Its  object  was,  notoriously,  to  protect  those 
civil  rights  under  ciremnstanees  of  |u‘euliar  exiLi^ency.  As  a 
penal  statute,  it  was  mild  and  tolerant  In  eompaiison  with  those 
which  then  disgraced  the  Statute-hook.  Its  juesent  penal  ope¬ 
ration  as  re^artls  Prole>lant  Dis>eiilers,  foimed  no  part  ot  its 
orifi^inal  tiesiejn,  and  is  not,  therefore,  eliari^ealde  on  its  first  pro¬ 
moters.  Its  eontinuanee  now  that  all  pretence  for  it  has  ceased, 
in  contempt  of  all  the  reliu;ious-ohjeeiions  which  lie  a'^aiiisl  it  as 
the  occasion  of  imuimeruhle  perjuri<‘s  and  jnofanations,  while  its 
injustice  and  uselessness  is  uiiiuially  priK  laimed  by  a  Bill  ol 
Indemnity,  must  he  eonsideri*d  as  tin*  j^realer  wroni;. 

It  has  been  remarketl  hy  Mr.  Cornier,  (hat  ‘  iheeleruy  opposetl 
‘  the  Beformation  itself;  that  they  opposed  the  'roleration;  and 
‘  that  they  opposed  the  Comprehension.’  A  Hi^h-Chureh  Re¬ 
viewer,*  tin*  only  one  who  has  ventured  to  notice  this  work,  after 
insinuafin!;  that  nut  the  smallest  reliance  is  to  he  placed  on  the 
.Author’s  statements,  and  tliat  his  work  is  an  uecuimilation  of 
calumnies,  thus  attempts  to  invalidate  the  above  statement,  lo 
reply  to  the  first  assertion,  he  contents  himself  with  remarking* 
that  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Re- 

♦  Christian  Remembrancer,  June  18*20. 
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f)miation,  aiul  that  several  bishops  and  other  clerg^ymen  suOered 
inartynloin  in  the  reii^n  of  Queen  Mary.  This  mode  of  disprov¬ 
ing^  the  Aiitlior’s  statenunt,  recjuires  no  comment.  On  their 
opposition  to  the  'roleration,  the  llevi*nver  is  judiciously  silent. 
Their  opposition  to  the  Coinprcliension  is  attempted  to  be  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  remark,  that  the  Act  for  that  measure  ‘  passed  the 

*  Lords  when  the  hi>hops  had  intluence;  and  when  it  was  failini^ 
^  in  the  Commons,  Aichhisho|>  Tillotson  pro|>ostHl  that  it  should 
‘  be  referred  to  the  Convocation,  and  a  commission  was  made 
‘  out,  addressed  to  several  bishops  and  other  divines,  who  la- 
‘  houred  but  too  earnestly  in  promotinsx  the  measure.*  We 
know  not  what  weight  or  credibility  this  learned  Reviewer  at¬ 
taches  to  the  statements  of  the  two  episcopal  writers  cited  by 
Mr.  Brook  ;  rir.  Bisliops  Burnet  and  Kennet.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  he  ventured  to  tax  Mr.  Conder  with  calumny,  he  would 
have  done  well  to  consult  those  authorities.  T'he  former  prelate 
explicitly  states,  that,  owini^lo  the  maehiiiations  of  the  Jacobites, 

‘  the  Cniversities  took  tire’  upon  the  idea  of  otVerinu^  conces¬ 
sions,  and  bewail  to  declare  ui;ain>t  it  and  against  all  that 
‘  promoted  it,  us  men  that  intended  to  undermine  the  Church.* 

‘  Severe  rellections  were  cast  on  the  Kin*^  as  hein^in  an  interest 
‘  contrary  to  the  (*liurch.* — ‘  T  he  l^ower  House  of  Convocation 

*  expressed  a  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  rcla- 

*  tion  to  alterations ;  so  that  lliey  would  take  no  notice  of  (that) 

‘  part  of  the  Kind’s  messai^e  ;  and  it  was  not  without  dilliculty 

*  carried  to  make  a  decent  address  to  the  Kint;,  thaiikins;  him  for 
‘  his  promise  of  protection.’  T  he  supremacy  <»f  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  thus  liijhtly  treatetl  by  the  very  sticklers  for 
rights  Divine.  \\  hether  the  opposition  of  the  two  Cniversities 
and  of  the  Convocation  is,  or  is  not,  properly  styled  the  op|K)sitioii 
of  the  tder*:;y,  notwithstandin*^  the  honourable  exception  of  the 
royal  commissioners,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judj^e.  For  lurther 
illustrations  of  the  |>roi;rfss*of  religious  lilierty  in  this  reiijn,  wo 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Brook  fully  suh- 
Mantiates  his  a^'Sertion,  that  ‘  the  T’oleration  Act  ilid  not  at  all 
‘  emanate  from  the  Church,* — *  that  it  was  the  St»\te,  not  the 
‘  Chuieh,  that  became  tolerant.’  ‘  The  far  !i:i eater  |»art  of  the 
‘  cleriry,’  says  Bishop  Burnet,  ‘  studied  to  blow'  up  the  fire,  which 

*  seemed  only  to  he  covcreil  with  ashes.’  The  truth  of  thid 
remark  was  but  too  plainly  manifested  by  the  events  ol  the  latter 
part  of  the  ensuing^  reii;n. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  |)iirsue  the  narrative  any 
further,  and  we  imiNt  now  take  leave  <d  Mr.  Brook  with  cordi¬ 
ally  recommendin"  his  work  to  our  readers.  \\  e  cannot,  Irow- 
hut  earnestly  reeominimd  very  larije  excisions,  in  the  event 
a  new  etlilion.  His  ‘  Conclusion,’  consisting  of  desultory 
^'^^niurks  extendingover  sixty  pages,  is  a  very  heavy  riV/eron  tlio 
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bbtory.  It  abounds,  too,  >\ith  mere  repetitions  of  the  seoti- 
luehts  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  (as  at  p.  4Sl  conil 
pared  witli  p.  ‘211 ;)  and  has  none  of  the  brevity  proper  in  simple 
recapitulation.  Could  he  contrive  to  compress  the  “  History** 
into  one  volume  by  means  of  the  excisions  we  vecommciid,  his 
work  would  be  much  more  useful,  because  it  wouhl  be  much 
more  read. 


Art.  II.  The  Lyrics  of  Horace ;  being  the  First  Four  Books  of  his 
Odes.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A.  F.  U.  S. 
8vo.  pp.  293.  Price  lOs.  od.  London.  1821. 

most  important  and  useful  stations  in  society  do  not 
always  demand  an  undivided  and  unceasing  attention  to  their 
appropriate  duties.  Some  intermission  from  the  toils  of  business 
may  be  allowed  to  the  most  laborious,  so  as  to  leave  for  optional 
employu)ent  a  portion  of  leisure.  The  divine,  therefore,  may 
be  permitted,  without  incurring  the  angry  sentence  of  the  salirist, 

'  When  churchmen  Scripture  for  the  classics  quit* — 

to  relieve  his  graver  studies  by  fresh  perusals  of  his  Virgil  or  bis 
llornue.  'I'hc  intervals  of  clerical  duty  are  much  more  ere- 
cJitably  employed  in  the  recreations  of  elegant  literature,  than  in 
HQUiU  other  avocations  to  which  learneil  clerks  are  frequently 
found  condescending.  Hooker  tending  his  sheep  and  reading 
Horace  in  the  common-field  of  Drayton-Heaiiehamp,  or  31r. 
Wrangham  translating  Horace’s  Odes  in  the  parsonage  of 
lluniuanhy,  is  a  far  mon^  pleasing  figure  in  a  picture  than  many 
a  sou  of  tlie  Church  will  he  found  to  exhibit.  The  cultivation  of 
letters  is  at  least  a  rational  and  an  honourable  employment. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  the  great  Lyric  Poet  of  Rome 
nhould  have  wanted  a  translator,  by  whom  his  inimitable  Odes 
might  have  been  delivered  to  the  Hrllish  puhlie,  in  a  version  ade¬ 
quate  to  llie  display  of  their  various  excellencies.  We  can  boast 
of  the  great  names  of  Dryden  and  Pope  as  translators  of  Virgil 
and  Homer ;  and  we  have  also  Cowper  and  Symmons  in  tbe 
same  walks;  hut  no  names  of  distinguished  poetical  celebrity 
have  as  yet  been  associated  with  the  Lyrics  of  the  Uomaii  Bard. 
Some  few  of  them,  imb  ed,  have  been  transplanted  by  the  band 
of  genius  into  our  literature;  hut  the  only  entire  versions  of  tbe 
tides  which  we  possess,  have  not  been  supplied  by  the  masters 
of  song.  The  most  popular  translation  is  that  by  Francis 
which,  respectably  executed  as  it  is,  neither  supersedes  Uie 
attempt  to  furnish  another,  nor  presents*  any  very  powerful  clis- 
oouragement  to  a  competitor.  Such  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  persuasion  of  the  present  Translator,  who  has  furnished  ui 
with  a  version  of  the  First  Four  Hooks  of  ilorace's  Odes;  the 
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most  striking,  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  most  delightful  porti6lls 
of  his  w Tilings. 

J'o  translate  Horace,  is  not  an  easy  task ;  and  he  who  chooaea 
the  Oiles  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  should  have  a  well  grounded 
confiiletice  in  his  own  powers.  The  merits  of  Horace  are  to 
groat  and  so  peculiar, — he  unites  in  his  productions  such  variout, 
and  matchless,  and,  we  may  add,  opposite  excellencies, — his 
coiice)>tiuns  are  so  nohle,  and  the  expressions  in  which  he  hat 
invested  them  arc  so  exquisitely  appropriate,  that  but  few  writers 
would  hazard  the  attempt  of  providing  another  dress  for  hit 
sontiments  than  that  in  winch  he  himself  has  adorned  them.  In 
this  blaster  of  the  lyre,  we  admire  the  loftiness  of  his  flights,  and 
the  graceful  attitudes  of  his  earthly  walkings,  his  coinpeteUde 
to  support  (he  dignity  of  the  highest  subjects,  and  to  make  the 
lowest  and  the  most  familiar,  interesting  and  pleasing.  Whether 
as  the  *  matin  hec*  sipping  the  dews  and  gathering  the  honied 
sweets  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  or  as  the  eagle  rtsln|^ 
above  the  clouds,  leaving  the  storms,  the  thunders,  and  the 
lightnings  below,  and  soaring  into  the  pure  and  untroubled 
region  of  (lie  heavens,  the  Roman  Hard  compels  our  admiration 
pt  his  course.  The  grandeur  of  his  moral  sentiments,  and  tho 
powerful  manner  in  which  he  impresses  them  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  by  means  of  the  magnificent  illustrations  which  id- 
company  them — the  boldness  and  splendour  of  his  images — tho 
consummate  grace  of  his  allusions — the  nice  selection  of  hfs 
topics — the  skilful  and  rapid  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his 
transitions — (he  gayety  of  his  fancy  and  the  sprightliness  of  his 
wit  in  his  lighter  walks,  and  the  solemn  majesty  which  ho 
displays  in  those  of  deeper  interest — the  varied  elegance  of  his 
diction,  its  gravity  and  tenderness,  its  ease  and  sweetness,  and 
tlic  admirable  construction  and  variety  of  his  verses,  give  him 
distinguished  eminence  among  poets  of  his  own  class.  If  the 
supremacy  be  still  cliailenged  for  Pindar,  it  will  be  conceded 
to  specific  qualities  of  his  poetry,  rather  than  to  his  collective 
merits. 

To  sustain  his  Author's  reputation,  and  to  procure  credit  to 
himself  by  the  fidelity,  the  beauty,  and  the  vigorous  execution  of 
his  version,  demand  in  a  translator  of  Horace,  not  only  the  most 
)>erfect  acquaintance  with  his  original,  but  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  the  nicest  perception  of  the  import  of  the  expressions  of  his 
own  language,  together  with  (he  most  entire  control  over  Its 
powers.  Signal  as  must  be  the  praise  implied  in  admitting  the 
claims  of  a  translator  to  such  merits,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
withhold  it  from  Mr.  Wrangham,  who  has  supplied  us  with  an 
admirable  version  of  Horace's  Lyrics, — such  aversion  as  Horace 
himself  would  not  scruple  to  own  as  being,  in  the  most  essential 
resjiects,  au  adequate  representation  of  bis  originals,  Mr. 
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Wrangham's  translations  are  remarkably  compact,  and  present 
striking  contrasts  to  the  uttenuat4Ml  forms  in  ^>liicli  some  of  the 
Odes  have  been  exlfibiteil  by  his  predecessors.  He  has  never 
indulged  in  the  license  of  j>iiraphrase.  Hut  it  may  occur, 
perhaps,  to  some  of  his  readers,  that  the  sense  of  particular  pas¬ 
sages  would  have  appeared  more  distinctly,  had  larger  space 
been  allowed  for  the  display  of  the  Poet’s  meaning.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is,  however,  utterly  remote  from  a  bald  and  servile  ren¬ 
dering  ;  while  singularly  faithful,  it  is  harmonious,  bold,  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  Wrangham  has  snccessfidly  adopted  the  occa- 
idonal  implications  of  the  stanzas  of  his  original,  which  constitute 
one  of  tlie  prime  excellencies  of  Horace’s  manner.  In  one 
respect  only  we  deem  it  necessary  to  (jualify  our  general  com¬ 
mendations  :  we  refer  to  the  uniformity  of  Mr.  Wrangham’s 
verse.  He  has  throughout,  except  in  two  instances  (the  dithy- 
rambic  Odes,  H.  ii.  U).  H.  iii.  *25.),  emj)loyc<l  the  octosyllabic 
metre;  though  he  is  ‘  willing  to  allow  that,  in  reference  to  the 
‘  diiVering  subjects  and  measures  of  the  original,  a  gn*ater  va- 

*  riety  might  have  been  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  also  more 
‘  proper.’  This  sameut'ss  of  metre  is  to  be  regretted,  inastnuoli 
as  the  uniformity  of  cadence  is  never  broken  to  the  ear, 
which  (as  the  eye  in  regard  to  colours)  recpiires  a  variety  of 
harmony. 

The  servility  of  Horace’s  muse  is  but  too  fretpicntly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  Odes.  It  was  by  com|)ulsion,  wc  suppose,  that 
she  was  made  to  violate  her  purpose  of  ennobling  only  the 
virtuous, — ‘  Hiifnum  luudv  rirum  Musa  retut  mori.’  Of 
this  perversion  of  giftt*d  intellect,  the  Ode  to  Augustus,  Book 
].  2,  is  an  early  specimen:  it  will  not  long  detain  the  reader 
who  is  unable  to  witness  with  complacency  the  humiliation 
of  eminent  genius.  Hut  in  the  immediately  succeeding  ))oen), 

*  Sic  to  J)ira  puteus  Cypri,'  the  lyre  of  the  Poet  is  far  more 
honourably  employeil.  We  exlracl  a  part  of  31r.  Wrangham’s 
version  of  this  tide. 

‘  Both  oak  and  brass  with  triple  round 
Surely  that  mortal’s  bosom  bound, 

Who  tirst  his  frail  bark  oil  the  wave 
I.aunclrd,  though  he  heard  the  tempest  rave, 

Winds  battling  winds :  nor  shunn'd  the  seas, 

When  glared  the  stormy  Hyadcs; 

And,  Adria’s  surge  of  power  to  guide, 
j  The  south-wind  howl’d  across  the  tide. 

*  What  sliapc,  what  stage  of  death  fear’d  he, 

Who  with  untlinching  eye  could  sec 
Huge  monsters  struggling  hnid  the  spray, 

And  infamous  Ccraunia ! 
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*  Vainly  has  Jove^  supreme  command, 

By  sundering  ocean,  land  from  land 
Dissever’d  far ;  if  keels  profane 
Will  traverse  the  forbidden  main. 

‘  Eager  their  limits  to  o’erpass, 

Hushes  through  crime  our  headlong  race. 

The  living  fire  to  earth,  of  yore, 

Thus  hardily  Prometheus  bore. 

That  fire  from  heaven  by  craft  convey’d, 

A  host  of  ills  sad  earth  dismay’d — 

Consumption,  Fever’s  ghastly  train. 

And  Death,  quick  hurraing  o’er  the  plain 
His  laggard  step.  On  pinion  thus 
To  man  denied,  bold  Dsdalus 
Soar’d  through  void  air.  O’er  Acheron 
Alcides  thus  pass’d  fearless  on. 

‘  For  mortal  daring  nought  too  high  : 

Our  folly  fain  would  scale  the  skyt 
Nor  let  we  Jove,  so  vast  our  priile! 

Lay  his  hot  thunderbolts  aside.’ 

The  next  Ode,  H.  I.  4*.  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
impressed  elegance  of  IMr.  Wranghain’s  version. 

ODE  ly. 

*  Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  ct  Favonl, 
Trahuntque  siccus  machinae  carinas:  , 

Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  pratu  canis  albicant  pruinis. 

Jam  Cytherca  chores  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Lunu : 

Junctsque  Nympliis  Gratia?  decentes 
Alterno  terrain  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 
Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 

Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore  terrcc  quern  ferunt  solutx  ; 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  F'auno  decet  immolarc  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  ngnam,  sive  malit  hacdum. — 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Hegumque  turres.  O  beate  Sexti, 

Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fubula^que  manes. 

Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  nieuris, 

Nec  regna  vini  sorticre  talis  ; 

Nec  tenerum  Lycidam  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 
Nunc  omnis,  ct  mox  virgincs  tepebunU’ 

‘  By  spring  and  Zephyr’s  loosening  sway 
Unbound,  stern  Winter  hies  away. 

Again  the  vessel  tempts  the  sea;  . 

The  herd  again  bound  o’er  the  lea : 
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His  ingle-nook  the  hind  forsakes, 

And  frosts  no  longer  bleach  the  brakes. 

Beneath  the  moon,  o’er  grassy  meads. 

Now  tlie  gay  dance  soft  Venus  leads ; 

And  Nymphs  and  (Jraccs  link’d,  sweet  train! 

With  foot  alternate  beat  the  plain  : 

While  MulcibtT  with  kindling  tires 
The  Cyclops'  toilsome  forge  inspires. 

'  Now  round  the  brow  be  myrtle  twin’d 
In  verdant  braid  ;  now  chaplets  bind, 

Of  flowers  from  earth’s  free  bosom  thrown  : 

The  sacrifice  now  lead  to  I'aun, 

Or  lamb,  or  kid,  in  shady  grove, 

As  he  the  God  shall  best  approve. 

*  Pale  Death  knocks  with  impartial  foot 
At  prince’s  hall  and  |K‘Bsant*s  hut. 

Warn’d,  Sestius,  by  life’s  brief  amount. 

Forbear  on  distant  bliss  to  count : 

Soon,  soon  to  realms  of  night  away 
Hurried,  w’hcre  fabled  spectres  stray. 

Thou  shalt  reach  Pluto’s  shadowy  dome, 

I'liyself  a  shadow.  Thither  come. 

No  more  shall  dice  to  thee  assign 
The  jovial  sovereignty  of  wine; 

Nor  Chloe  more  shalt  thou  admire, 

The  virgin’s  |>ride,  the  youth’s  desire.’ 

In  the  Ode  to  l^yrrba,  H.  1.  5.  the  sense  of  the  expressions, 

•  -  Miseri,  quibus 

Intentata  nites* — 

does  not  appear  to  us  to  l>e  very  |)erspicuoiisly  given  in  the 
following  version  : 

« - Hapless  they 

Who  ne'er  thy  faithless  smiles  have  tried  !* 

They,  says  Horace,  are  luipless,  who,  attracted  by  the  fasci¬ 
nations  01  Pyrrlia,  have  not  detected  the  ilangerous  illusion  of 
her  ehurms.  IVlr.  W'rangham’s  version  woiihl  seem  rather  to 
express,  that  they  who  had  never  been  ensnared  by  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  Pyrrlia,  were  to  be  accounted  unfortunate. 

'reucer’s  iuldr<*ss  to  his  disconsolate  compafiiofis,  (Ode  7. 
H.  1.)  is  given  with  great  animation  in  these  lines. 

'  *1118  home,  his  sire,  when  Teucer  fled, 

The  poplar-garland  round  his  head 
Dropping  with  wine  he  hound,  and  cried, 

(H  is  friends  all  saddening  by  his  side,) 

Comrades,  where  Fortune,  kinder  she 
Than  Telamon,  shall  marshal  me, 

**  We’ll  go ;  nor,  gallant  hearts,  despair-— 

“  Teucer  your  guide  leaves  nought  to  fear. 
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**  When  press  our  fteps  a  foreign  strand, 

**  And  a  new  city  decks  the  land, 

**  Its  walls — sure  Phoebus  vouches  this» 

Shall  vie  with  ancient  Salamis. 

**  Courage,  brave  souls !  Erewhile,  stern  doom 
**  Has  stamp’d  our  days  with  deeper  gloom: 

“  This  hour  be  given  to  wine  and  glee — 

“  To-morrow,  and  again  to  sea.”* 

The  admirable  stanzas  with  which  the  Poet  coinmencea  his 
Ode,  Quetn  tirum  auf  heroa — (B.  1.  12.)  are  adequately  ren¬ 
dered  ill  the  following  verses. 

*  What  chief,  what  hero,  on  thy  lyre 
Or  pipe  shall  wake  the  living  tire, 

Clio,  what  god  ?  Whose  mighty  name 
Shall  sportive  Echo  give  to  fame  ? 

Or,  Helicon,  amid  thy  bowers, 

Or  where  Pierian  Pindus  towers, 

Or  Hflcmus — whence,  in  huddling  throng, 

Orpheus  the  forests  drew  along : 

Orpheus,  who  with  maternal  lay 

Fleet  winds  and  rapid  streams  could  stay, 

Charm’d  with  the  magic  of  whose  sound. 

The  oaks  an  ear  to  rapture  found  f 
‘  What  strain  before  the  wonted  praise 
Of  heaven’s  dread  sire  shall  poet  raise ; 

Who  men  and  gods,  and  earth  and  sea, 

And  seasons  holds  in  sovereignty? 

None  greater  than  th’  Eternal  One, 

None  similar,  and  second  none  !*— 

The  commencement  of  the  stanzas  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  ode,  wliicli  include  the  celebration  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  is 
not  very  felicitously  displayed  in  the  opening  member  of  Mr. 
Wrangham’s  verses. 

*  Dicam  ct  Alciden,  pucrosque  Ledx, 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem  :* — 

is  very  perspicuous,  but 

‘  And  Hercules  and  Leda’s  breed 
(With  cestus  this,  and  that  with  steed 
Victorious)  will  1  hymn.’ — 

would  seem  to  import  that  the  Dioscuri  were  the  offspring  of 
Hercules  and  Lcda.  ‘  Breeil,’  too,  is  not  a  happy  expression. 
The  concluding  member  of  the  verses  is  a  truly  beautiful  and 
faithful  representation  of  the  original,  and  exhibits  with  pictu¬ 
resque  effect,  the  sea  in  its  swellings  and  tumultuous  ragings,  and 
the  subsiding  of  its  turbulent  surges  into  peace. 

*  ■  —  quorum  simul  alba  nauUs 
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Stella  refulsit, 

*  Dcfluit  saxis  agitatus  humor; 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubcs, 

Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  rccumbit.* 


The  tar 


No  sooner  spies  their  glittering  star, 

Than  from  the  rock  down  foams  the  wave, 

The  falling  winds  forget  to  rave. 

Light  fly  the  clouds,  and  (such  their  will!) 

Old  Ocean’s  threatening  surge  is  still.* 

All  objection  might  he  taken  to  the  Translator’s  use  of  the  word 
‘  tar,*  which  he  seems  somewhat  fond  ofemployino:  in  his  version. 

The  lines  addressed  to  Virgil  on  the  Death  of  Quintilius  Varus, 
B.  1.  ‘24.  have  been  the  model  of  many  oflerings  to  fi  iendship. 
The  version  of  them  in  Francis’s  Translation,  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Dunkin,  is  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  the  follow¬ 
ing,  hut  it  is  of  inferior  excellence.  The  hre\  ity  and  fulness  of 
IVIr.  VV  rangham’s  expressions  an*  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
version  which  he  has  given  of  this  ode. 


ODE  XXIV. 

‘  \Vhcn  one  so  loved,  so  valued  dies. 

What  shall  control  our  sympathies? 

Muse,  the  deep  funeral  wail  prolong: 

Thine,  sweetest  lyre;  thine,  saddest  song. 

And  closes  endless  sleep  his  eye? 

Ah!  when  shall  Faith,  of  Equity 
Tw’in-sister,  Truth  and  Honour’s  train — 

When  shall  they  see  his  like  again  ? 

He  dies — by  all  ^mourn’d  justly  he ; 

Virgil,  by  none  more  mourn’d  than  thee ! 

Vainly  thy  pious  prayers  arise. 

And  claim  Duintilius  of  the  skies — 

Not  so  bestow’d !  With  mightier  spell 
Than  Orpheus,  could’st  thou  sweep  the  sheP, 

Not  to  the  shade  would  blood  return, 

Which  once  beyond  lite’s  fated  bourn 
Stern  Mercury  with  horrid  wand 
lias  driven  to  join  his  dusky  hand. 

‘  ’Tis  hard :  but  what  we  may  not  cure. 

We  learn  by  sulferancc  to  endure.* 

Of  Mr.  Wrangham’s  superiority  in  fKiclity  of  translation  and 
compression,  the  following  passage,  compared  with  the  same 
|)oition  in  Francis,  atVords  a  striking  instance. 

*  Audirc  magnos  jam  videor  duces. 

Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos ; 

Et  euncta  terraium  subacta, 

Trater  alroccni  animura  Catonis.* 


B.  II.  Ode  1. 
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‘  Panting  witli  terror,  I  survey 
The  martial  host  in  dread  array, 

The  chiefs,  how  valiant  and  how  just! 
Defiled  with  not  inglorious  dust. 

And  all  the  world  in  chains,  but  Cato  see 
Of  spirit  unsubdu’d  and  dying  to  be  free.* 

‘  And  now  great  chiefs  before  mine  eyes, 
Soil’d,  but  with  glorious  dust  arise; 

And  all  of  earth  from  pole  to  pole, 
Vanquished — save  Cato's  tameless  soul.’ 


Francis, 


tVmnirham, 


In  the  followin^^  examples,  the  compared  merits  of  the  Trans¬ 
lators  are  less  unequal,  but  the  superiority  is  still  with  Mr* 
Wraugham. 

‘ - sed  magis 

Pugnas,  et  exactos  tynmnos, 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vutgus. 

*  Quid  mirum  ?  Ubi  illis  carminibus  stupent 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aures,  et  intorti  capillis 

Eumehidum  recreuntur  angues. 

'  Quin  et  Prometheus,  et  Pelopis  parens, 

Dulci  laboruni  decipitur  sono ; 

Nec  curat  Orion  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.’ 

B.  II.  Ode  13. 

‘  But  when  Alcncus  tunes  the  strain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  slain. 

In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 

What  wonder  !  when  with  bending  ears 
The  dog  of  Hell  astonish’d  hears; 

And,  in  the  Furies*  hair  entwin’d. 

The  snakes  with  clicerful  horror  wind ; 

While,  charmed  by  the  melodious  strains, 

The  tortured  ghosts  forget  their  pains ; 

Orion  quits  Ins  bold  delight 

To  chace  the  lion’s  rage  or  lynx’s  flight.’ 

Francis. 

*  But  wlicn  Alcaeus  strikes  the  lyre  .  • 

To  chiefs  disthroned,  the  thickening  throng  . 

Drink,  deeplier  awed,  the  martial  song.  i  k 

‘  What  w’onder; — when  the  dog  of  Hell, 

Thrill’d  with  the  minstrel’s  magic  spell. 

Hangs  his  black  ears,  and  hush’d  and  blest, 

The  Furies’  writhing  tresses  rest  ? 

Their  sufferings,  sooth’d  by  sound  so  sweet,  . 
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Prometheus,  Tantalus  forget ; 

Nor  more  Orion  through  the  glade 
Drives  the  scared  lynx  or  lion-shade. 

Wrangham, 

ODK  XX. 

*  Horne  on  no  weak  or  vulgar  wing 
Upward  through  air,  two-formed,  I’ll  spring : 

Nor  longer  grovel  here,  but  soar 
Where  Envy  shall  pursue  no  more. 

Not  I,  from  humble  lineage  sprung. 

Not  1,  dear  Patron,  whom  thy  tongue 
Summons  to  fame,  will  fear  to  die. 

Or  bound  by  Styx’s  fetters  lie. 

*  A  rougher  skin  my  legs  assume. 

My  upward  limbs  the  cygnet’s  plume 
Invests;  my  shoulders,  fingers  feel 
The  feathery  softness  o’er  them  steal. 

*  Eleeter  than  Icarus  now  Til  haste, 

A  tuneful  swan,  to  Libya’s  waste 
And  heaving  sands,  where  Hosphor’s  wave 
Tosses,  or  Arctic  tempests  rave. 

Me  Colchis,  Dacia  me  shall  learn; 

W’ho  hides  her  fear  of  Marsian  stern; 

Me  Scythia’s  hordes,  the  well-trained  son 
Of  Spain,  and  he  who  quaffs  the  Rhone. 

‘  From  my  mock  bier  be  for  away 
The  loud  lament,  the  funeral  lay: 

And.  tribute  to  my  fancied  doom. 

Far  the  vain  honours  of  the  tomb  I’ 

In  this  version  of  the  Poet’s  anticipations  of  the  literary  im¬ 
mortality  which  he  has  so  amply  obtained,  there  seems  to  be  an 
obscurity  of  expression  in  the  third  and  fourth  couplets.  ‘  Not 
‘  1 — will  fear  to  die,’  is  equivalent  to,  ‘  dyinir,  I  shall  not  be 
‘  afraid.’  Hut  exemption  from  death  is  the  import  of  ‘  non  ego 
‘  — ohibo.’  Praneis  has  clearly  conveyed  the  sense  of  Horace. 

‘  Though  lowly  born,  a  vulgar  name, 

I  will  not  condescend  to  die. 

Nor  in  the  Stygian  waters  lie.’ 

The  third  Hook  of  the  Odes  a(fi)rd8  the  finest  specimens  of 
Horace’s  lyric  powers.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  chosen  with 
admirable  judgement,  and  they  are  adorned  with  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  figure  and  diction.  The  opening  of 
the  third  Ode  in  this  Hook,  is  among  the  best  known  and  most 
frequently  quoted  of  Horace’s  poems,  and  would  challenge  the 
most  adventurous  son  of  the  Muses  to  uphold 'its  majesty  in 
translation.  Mr.  Wiangliam’s  version  is  spirited,  but  it  is  less 
accurate  in  preserving  the  sense  ot'  the  original  than  some  other 
versions. 
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*  Jostum  ct  tenacem  propositi  viruna, 

Non  civiuin  ardor  prnva  jubentiun;. 

Non  vultas  instantly  tyrauiu, 

Mcntc  quatit  solida;  nequc  Austor 

<  Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  Jotis  nuuius. 

8i  fractus  illahitur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  riuua?/ 

‘  Firm  is  the  genuine  patriot’s  so: 

Him  nor  the  mob’s  malign  contro 
Nor  furious  despot’s  frown  combin*^d, 

Stirs  from  the  purpose  of  his  mind. 

Lightnings  may  flash ;  o’er  Adria’s  wave 
The  South-wind’s  tyrant  force  may  ravo; 

May  rend,  may  sink  th*  o’er  arching,  skies — 

Fearless  amid  ilie  wreck  he  dies.’ 

Horace  has  no  coinhinatioii  of  the  despot’s  frown  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mob  ;  nor  does  he  describe  the  just  man  as  perishing. 
Mr.  Wranghamis  generally,  successful  in  preserving  distinctly 
(lie  sense  and  figures  of  his  original,;  but  be  has  in  ibis  case 
])res(Mited  them  in  a  confused  form. 

Francis  has  failed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  second  of  the 
following  verses. 

‘  The  man  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 

Who  dares  his  secret  purpose  hold. 

Unshaken  hears  the. crowd’s  tumultuous  cries. 

And  the  impetuous  tyrant’s  angry  brow  deiies. 

*  Let  the  wild  winds  that  rule  the  skies, 

'I'empcstuous  all  their  horrors  raise, 

Let  Jove’s  dread  arm  with  thuiukrs  rend  the  spheres, 

Beneath  the  crush  of  worlds  undaunted  he  appears.’ 

Addison  has  translated  this  Ode  with  great  exuberance  of 
words,  indeed,  but  with  strict  adherence  to  the  sense  of  bis 
original. 

‘  The  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust. 

Inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinately  just, 

May  the  rude  rabble’s  insolence  despise. 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant’s  fierceness  he*  beguiles, 

And  the  stern  brow  and  the  harsh  voice  defies^ 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

*  Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deforms 
Adria’s  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 

The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move ; 

Nor  the  red  arm  of. angry  Jove,., 

That  flings  the  thunder  from v the.  sky. 

And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and<  strength  to  Ay. 
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*  Should  the  whole  frame  of  Nature  round  him  break. 

In  ruin  and  confu»ion  hurl’d, 

He,  uiK'oncern’d,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  secure  amid  a  tailing  world.’ 

In  this  version,  the  clamours  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  the  tv- 
runt's  threats,  the  tut hulent  element,  the  thunders  of  Jupiter, 
are  distinctly  enumerated,  ujtart  from  the  catastrophe  of  the 
worici ;  and  the  fearless  attitude  of  the  just  man  is  exhibited  in  its 
separate  reference  to  each.  ‘  The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul,’ 
is  a  fine  version  of  the  mens  bulidn.  The  translation  is  faulty 
only  in  its  prolixity,  if  we  except  thecr^icit  in  the  last  stanza. 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  cojiy  some  of 
the  translations  of  tlie  longer  Oiles  entire.  We  reluctantly  break 
in  on  the  11th  Ode  of  the  dd  Hook;  hut  we  are  anxious  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  Mr.  Wranglram’s  spirited  version  of 
llypermnestra's  address  to  Lyncetis.  It  is  aline  representation 
of  the  Vna  de  multU. 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

‘  Implac,  (nam  quid  potuere  majus?) 

Impis  sponsos  potuere  duro 
IVrdere  ferro. 

‘  Una  de  mult  is,  face  nuptiali 
Digna,  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  iiicndax,  ct  in  onine  virgo 
»  Nobilis  aevum : 

‘  Surge,”  qum  dixit  juveni  marito, 

“  Surge ;  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
**  Non  times  detur:  socerum  et  scelestos 
Falle  sorores  ; 

‘  “  Qu.t,  velut  naettr  vitulos  leacnac, 

“  Singulos  (eheu!)  I^'erant.  Ego  illia 
“  Moliior  nec  te  feriam,  nenue  intra 
Claustra  tencoo. 

‘  “  Me  pater  sawis  oneret  catenis, 

“  (^uod  viro  elemens  misero  peperci : 

**  Me  vel  extremos  Numidaruni  in  agros 
Classe  rcleget ! 

*  “  1,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurar, 

’  **  Duin  favet  nox  ct  V  enus  :  i  secundo 

”  Oinine,  ct  nostri  memorem  sepulchro 
Sculpe  querclara.”' 

'  ‘  “  Wretches  ! — what  more  could  wretches  do  ? 

With  impious  steel  their  lords  they  slew. 

One  of  that  numerous  train  alone 
-~Be  unto  distant  ages  known, 

*  Worthy  of  Hymen’s  torch,  the  maid  1 — 

Gloriously  false,  her  sire  betray’d : 

Hise,”  to  her  youthful  spouse  she  cried» 

“  Rise,  lest  long  slumbers  thcc  betide 
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**  From  hand  uofcarM !  Thy  ncir-madc  »ire 
**  Instant  elude,  and  sisters  dire; 

Who  now,  as  lioness  her  prey. 

Their  consorts  rend !  More  aind  than  they, 

**  I  will  nor  pierce  that  breast  of  thine, 

**  Nor  bid  thee  in  deep  duneeon  pine. 

**  Me  let  niy  father  load  with  chains, 

**  Or  to  Nuinidia's  farthest  plains 
“  Banish,  for  that  in  mercy  I 

Doom'd  not  my  wretched  spouse  to  die! 

“  Go,  with  fleet  foot  and  favouring  tide. 

Thy  flight  while  Night  and  Venus  hide : 

**  Go,  blest;  and  on  my  tomb  record 
“  Some  plaint  for  her  who  saved  her  lord.”  * 

Tliis  celebration  of  the  illustrious  Daiiaid  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
passages  in  Horace,  and  is  worth  many  of  the  Odes  which  he 
has  filled  with  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  deification  of 
Augustus.  We  follow  him  with  equal  commendation  of  his 
generous  spirit,  and  with  scarcely  less  interest  in  his  poetry,  in 
the  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  pays  to  the  genius  of  the 
Theban  bard  in  his  exquisite  Ode,  *  Pindarum  yuiMyuiw  uUulei 
^  wmulari^^  Book  iV.  2.  which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Wraiig- 
liaiirs  version. 

ODE  II. 

*  He  who  to  Pindar’s  heights  would  soar. 

Ventures  on  wing  like  that  of  yore 
Glued  to  tlie  ambitious  boy,  who  gave 
His  name  to  Gfaccin's  glassy  wave. 

*  As  mountain-stream,  by  tempests  fed, 

Swells  foaming  o'er  its  wonted  bed, 

So  Pindar  bods,  so  pours  along 
His  deep  illimitable  song. 

Around  his  brow  be  wreathed  the  bay, 

Whether  the  dithyranibic  lay 
He  roll,  in  fierce  poetic  heat, 

Where  mingle  numbers  wild  and  sweet : 

Or  gods  and  god-descended  kings. 

Who  smote  the  Centaurs,  grace  his  strings — 

Smote  with  just  stroke,  and  quell’d  the  ire 
Of  dread  Chim»ra  snorting  fire : 

Or  round  the  victor's  palm-crown’d  head. 

On  Pisa’s  plain  for  strength  or  steed 
Itcnown’d,  he  twine  one  chaplet  more. 

To  which  the  bust,  the  pillar’s  poor : 

Or  hapless  bride  his  lyre  record. 

Untimely  widow’d  of  her  lord ; 

His  golden  truth,  his  matchless  might 
Redeeming  from  oblivion’s  night — 

Light  buoyant  through  th’  empyreal  air 
The  Theban  swan  strong  breezes  bear  : 

Vui  .  \VI.  N.  S.  2  T 
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While  1  with  tiny  industry, 

I  like  the  toiling  Matin  bee 
(Whose  winp  o’er  many  a  thyme-bed  roves 
Ijntired)  hind  Tibur’s  liowery  proves, 

Or  by  its  dripping  hanks  remain, 

To  meditate  iny  lowlier  ttruin.’ 

Some  passages  might  be  specifietl  in  this  volume,  which, 
apparently  forcible  as  they  are  in  expression,  do  not  convey  with 
nice  distinction  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  correspomling  pas. 
sages  of  the  original.  *  liellaque  matribus  detestuy'  is  not 
exactly  represented  by  *  trumpet  tones,  fond  mothers*  fright  j* 
nor,  ‘  tenerfp  conjugis  immemory  by,  ‘  forsaking  wedded  joys.’ 
Superante  Pwnoy  (Ode  12.  B.  I.)  is  with  no  propriety  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  line, 

‘  O’er  Cannse’s  plain  when  Carthage  strode.* 

•Strain  of  hale,’  (Ode  15.)  is  perhaps  ecpially  objectionable; 
and  there  occurs  a  phrase  in  the  concluding  couplet  of  Ode  25, 
B.  l.,in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Wrangham  will  not  attribute  to  us 
ilic  excess  of  squeamishness  if  we  express  our  wish  for  its 
excision.  Why  should  not  ‘  eeratas  ttureo,’  (Ode  10.  B.  II. 
1.21,)  be  rendered,  ^  the  brass  beak’d  galley?’  Bui  these  are 
minor  blemishes,  and  we  refrain  from  picking  out  the  few  par¬ 
ticles  of  chart’  which  mix  with’ the  fine  grain  of  Mr.  W’rangham’H 
versions.  I'he  specimens  which  we  have  furnisherl,  will  bear 
ample  testimony  to  their  excellence  ;  and  we  have  by  no  means 
been  guided  in  our  selection  of  extracts,  by  the  wish  that  otir 
readers  should  sec  the  host  of  his  translations.  The  hook 
contains  a  correct  Latin  text,  hut  there  is  no  incumbrance  of 
notes  to  interrupt  the  perusal  of  the  translation,  nor  is  any 
di'signation  of  the  Odes  prefixed  to  them.  On  these  accounts, 
the  Volume  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Scholars. 

Juvat  integros  aocedere  fontes 
Atque  haurire :  {[tivatquc  novos  decerpere  florcs. 


Art.  in.  Illustriitions  of  the  Scriptures:  in  three  Parts. 

1 .  From  the  Cicograplw  of  the  East.  2.  From  tlie  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  the  East.  3.  From  the  Customs  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Nations,  lly  the  Uev.  George  Paxton,  Professor  of  Theology 
under  the  C^meral  Associate  Synod,  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  bto. 
pp.  1240.  Price  11.  Ga.  Edinburgh.  1819. 


A  LTIIOlKiH  the  Bible  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  World,  yet,  as  it  was  primarily  committe4l  to  the  Ira- 
ditive  care  of  a  particular  j>eople,  it  must  necessarily  partake  of 
the  characters  which  their  peculiar  habits  would  attach  to  the 
literature  of  their  country.  The  sacred  writers,  in  their  bii- 
torioal  narratives,  in  their  devotional  compositions,  and  in 
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didactic  and  propiietical  writings,  abound  in  the  use  of  terms 
tml  figures,  of  allusions  and  illustrations,  peetiliar  to  Oriental 
regions,  and  intelligible  only  to  rentiers  previously  actpiaintcd 
nidi  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  East.  An  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  (he  physical  and  moral  circumstances  of  the  |)eople  of 
those  countries,  is  indispensable,  therefore,  in  order  to  our  oh- 
faining  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Without 
the  aids  which  are  to  be  derived  from  this kintl  of  knoulcilge,  the 
most  skilful  philologists  could  but  furnish  us  with  a  vernacular 
translation  of  the  nlble,  as  unintelligible,  in  many  instances, 
as  the  original  itself  would  be  to  the  mere  Euglish  reader. 
Without  detracting  from  the  paramount  merit  and  value  of  tlio 
labours  of  translaturs  and  critical  expositors  of  the  sacred  text,  we 
are  disposed  to  award  a  high  share  of  commeuduiion  to  those  useful 
subordinate  labourers  in  tiie  field  of  Biblical  interpretation,  who 
have  collected  and  applied  the  facts  and  customs  descriUui  by 
travellers  in  their  reports  of  their  foreign  excursions,  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Bible.  In  this  department,  the  meritorious  labours 
of  Harmer  are  well  know  ii  to  the  student.  The  Oriental  Ciih- 
toms'*  of  Mr.  Border  have  also  obtained  a  tlescrved  |K>pularily  ; 
and  the  ingenious  Editor  of  Calmet,  has,  in  his  V  Fragments,** 
added  considerably  to  the  materials  by  means  of  which  Iho 
obscurities  of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  be  removed,  and  the 
truth  of  their  representations  illustrated. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Professor  Paxton  differ  in  their  plan 
from  those  of  Harmer  and  Border,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample 
range  of  subjects.  Not  confining  his  details  and  remarks  to  the 
si'veral  classes  of  objects  to  which  (heir  researches  were  directed, 
he  has  aimed  to  make  his  work  a  general  depository  of  know¬ 
ledge  illustrative  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several  particulars 
of  (jcography,  Natural  History,  Customs  and  Hlanuers.  On  the 
first  of  these  subjects,  he  has  availed  himsedf  largely  of  the  work 
of  Wells,  the  titles  of  whose  chapters  will  he  suggested  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  by  the  distribution  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Paxton’s  Part  1.  Chap.  1.  The  Garden  of  Eden — The 
Land  of  Nod — The  City  of  Enoch.  Chap.  The  Mountains 
of  Ararat.  Chap.  3.  The  Land  of  Shinar,  and  the  City  and 
Tower  of  Babel.  Chap.  4.  Of  the  Dispersion  of  Mankiud. 
Chap.  6.  Of  the  Conquests  and  Kingdom  of  Nimrod.  Chap.  6. 
Chaldea — Ur — Haran — Canaan.  The  Mountains  of  Canaan 
*~The  l^akcs  and  Rivers  of  Palestine — State  of  tlic  Weatlier  ip 
Palestine  and  the  East — The  General  Fertility  of  Palestine — 
ste  the  subjects  of  chanters  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Very  laudable 
pains  have  beeu  taken  by  the  Author  to  collect  ioforiaaiioii  on 
these  topics,  from  Bochart,  Wells,  Maundrell,  Volney,  &.c.  &c. 

the  maimer  in  wlilch  it  is  applied,  tlic  following  paragraph 
w  a  spceiuien. 
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*  Carmel  was  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  promised  land,  which 
Sennacherib  boasted  he  would  take  with  the  multitude  of  his  horses 
nnd  his  chariots.  **  I  will  enter  into  the  lodj^ings  of  his  borders,  and 
into  the  forest  of  his  Carmel.’* •  Ungrateful  as  the  soil  of  this 
mountain  is,  the  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  that  are  still  found  among 
the  brambles  which  encumber  its  declivities,  prove  that  the  hand  of 
industry  has  not  laboured  among  the  rocks  of  Carmel  in  vain.  So 
well  adapted  were  the  sides  of  this  mountain  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  that  the  kings  of  Judah  covered  every  improvcable  spot  with 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives.  Its  deep  and  entangled  forests, 
its  savage  rocks  and  lofty  summit,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite 
retreat  of  the  guilty  or  the  oppressed.  The  fastnesses  of  this  rugged 
mountain  are  so  difficult  of  access,  that  the  prophet  Amos  classes 
tlicm  with  the  deeps  of  hell,  the  height  of  heaven,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sea:  “  Though  they  dig  into  hell  (or  the  dark  and  silent  chambers 
of  the  grave),  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb 
up  to  heaven,  thence  will  1  bring  them  down ;  and  though  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  searcli  and  take  them  out 
thence  ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  theni.’*f  The 
Church,  in  her  most  afflicted  state,  is  compared  to  a  fugitive  lurking 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  this  mountain  ;  “  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod, 
the  Hock  of  thine  heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel. Lebanon  raises  to  heaven  a  summit  of  naked 
nnd  barren  rocks,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow; 
but  the  top  of  Carmel,  how’  naked  and  sterile  soever  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  seems  to  have  been  clothed  with  verdure  in  the  days  of 'Amos, 
w  hicli  seldom  was  known  to  fade :  “  And  he  said,  the  Lord  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  habitation  of 
the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel  sliall  wither.**^ 
These  are  the  excellencies  answering  to  llie  “  glory  of  Lebanon,’* 
for  which  this  mountain  was  so  greatly  renow’ned.  Even  the  lolly 
genius  of  Isaiah,  stimulated  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration, 
could  not  find  a  more  appropriate  figure  to  express  the  fiourishing 
state  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  than  the  “  excellency  of  Carmel  and 
Sharon.”  *  Vol.  i.  p.  15U. 

Some  passages  in  these  volumes  arc  examples  of  indigested 
remark,  rather  than  of  exj)lanalory  discussion.  Referring  to 
the  use  of  the  olive  branch  as  the  sign  of  peace,  Professor 
Paxton  remarks ; — 

‘  Dr.  Chandler,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  peace  was  not  associated  with  the  olive  branch  till  ages 
long  posterior  to  the  deluge.  The  olive  groves,  he  argues,  are  ibu 
usual  resort  of  doves,  and  other  birds,  that  repair  to  them  for  food; 
and  thus  endeavours  to  find  a  natural  connection  bttw’een  the  dove  of 
Nftiih  ami  the  olive  leaf,  T'hc  olive  might,  he  thinks,  be  tl»e  only 
tree  which  bad  raised  its  head  above  the  sub>iding  waters,  near  the 


•  ‘2  Kings  xix.  23. 
t  Mic.  vii.  14. 
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place  where  the  ark  was  floating,  although  it  is  only  of  a  middling 
height ;  but  if  the  dove  saw  a  greater  number  of  other  trees  above  the 
water,  the  habits  of  the  bird  naturally  led  it  to  the  olive  plantation 
for  shelter  and  food,  in  preference  to  all  others. 

•  But  the  greater  part  of  this  reasoning  avowedly  rests  upon  mere 
assumption;  and  although  the  olive  grove  may  be  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  dove,  how’  are  we  to  account  for  the  olive  branch  being 
chosen  by  almost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  times,  fer  the 
symbol  of  reconciliation  and  peace  ?  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  the 
dove  was  directed  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  prefer  the  olive  leaf,  or 
a  sprig  of  olive  leaves,  as  being  the  symbol  of  peace  with  which  Noah 
was  already  acquainted,  or  that  it  might,  in  future,  be  the  token  of 
reconciliation  between  God  and  his  offending  creatures,  and  between 
one  nation  and  another,’  Vol.  I.  pp.  289,  290. 

The  Author  might  surely  have  perceived  that  his  own  obser¬ 
vations  rest  as  much  on  mere  assumption  as  Dr.  ChandlePs ; 
and  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the  application  of  Horace’s  Nec 
Deus  intersit.  What  limits  the  Professor  would  fix  to  his 
‘  remotest  times,’  wc  cannot  say  ;  but,  as  no  instances  are  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  use  of  the  olive  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  in  tho 
ante-diluvian  periods,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  custom 
of  hearing  an  olive  branch  to  indicate  peace,  might  be  derived 
from  the  dove  of  Noah.  The  olive  leaf,  it  would  seem  from  tho 
expression  in  Genesis,  “  plucked  q/T,”  was  not  selected  from 
the  countless  variety  of  leaves  whicli  floated  on  the  subsiding 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  or  bestrewed  the  slimy  tops  and  declivities 
of  Ararat,  as  the  Author  supposes. 

Part  11.  contains  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Natural  History  of  the  East.  In  this  division  of  tho  work,  the 
Author  has  made  great  use  of  Hochart*s  llierozoicon.  The 
profound  and  splendid  learning  of  that  extraordinary  scholar  is 
amply  displayed  in  that  immortal  work.  The  treasures  of 
oriental  and  classical  literature  were  at  his  command ;  and  they 
are  applied  unsparingly  in  his  erudite  discussions  :  in  quotation 
he  is  peculiarly  rich  and  felicitous.  From  the  pages  of  this 
learned  and  laborious  illustrator  of  Scripture,  Professor  Paxton 
has  borrowed  the  very  numerous  passages  from  Homer,  Virgil, 
kc.  which  ornament  his  own  illustrations  of  Natural  History ; 
and  wc  should  have  been  glad  to  report,  that  he  has  apprized  his 
readers  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  his  obligations,  which  are  by 
no  means  indicated  by  an  occasional  reference  to  *  Bochart.* 
The  “  llierozoicon”  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  supply  this  deficiency  by  transcribing,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen,  from  Boebart,  the  passage  to  which  Professor  Paxton 
has  been  indebted  for  the  learned  illustrations  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

‘  The  incantation  of  serpents  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inlc- 
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resting  facts  in  natural  history.  This  wonderful  art,  which  soothes 
the  wrath,  and  disarms  the  fury  of  the  deadliest  snake,  and  renders 
it  obedient  to  the  charmer’s  voice,  is  not  an  inveolion  of  modern 
times;  for  we  discover  manifest  traces  of  it  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  is  asserted,  that  Orpheus,  who  probably  flourished  soon  afler  letters 
were  introduced  into  Greece,  knew  how  to  still  the  hissing  of  the 
approaching  snake,  and  to  extinguish  the  poison  of  the  creepiag 
Ber|>ent.  I'hc  Argonauts  arc  said  to  have  subdued,  by  the  power  of 
song,  the  terrible  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece  :  oom 

6ix{a»  Tfpaf.  Ovid  ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  soporific  Influcaa' 
of  certain  herbs,  and  magic  sentences  : 

**  Hunc  postquam  sparsit  Lethad  gramine  succi, 

Verbaque  ter  dixit  placidos  facientia  somnos.” 

It  was  the  custom  of  others  to  fascinate  the  serpent,  by  touching  it 
with  the  hand.  Of  this  method,  Virgil  takes  notice  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  .lineid  : 

“  Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat.*’ 

SHius  Italicus  is  still  more  express  in  his  first  book : 

“  Nec  non  Serpentes  diro  exarmarc  veneno 

Doclus  Atyr,  tactu  que  graves  sopire  chelydros.** 

But  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  principal  power  of  tlic  charmer  lay  in  the  sweetness  of  his 
music.  Pliny  says,  accordingly,  that  serpents  were  drawn  from  ihcir 
lurking  places  by  the  power  of  music.  Scncca  licld  the  same 
opinion  t 

«  - - tracta  Magicis  cantibus 

Squamca  latebris  turba  desertis  adcst.” 

Serpents,  says  Augustine,  arc  supposed  to  bear  and  understand  the 
words  of  the  Marsi ;  so  that,  by  tiieir  incantations,  these  reptiles,  for 
the  most  part,  sally  forth  from  their  holes. 

•  The  power  of  music  was  believed  to  expel  the  serpent's  poison, 
and  render  its  bite  hannicss: 

**  Vipcrco  generi  et  gravitcr  spirantibus  hydris 

aargerc  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 
ulcebat  que  iros  ct  morsus  arte  levabat/* 

TEn.  b.  vii.  I.  753. 

•  Isodorus  entertained  the  same  opinion,  which  he  thus  expresses : 
“  Marsos  illcsos  esse  carminuni  raalcficiis.” 

By  the  ^mc  means,  or  by  the  touch,  it  was  believed,  that  the  suf- 
feriugs  of  Uiose  who  had  been  bit,  might  be  alleviated,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  accomplished.  The  sentiments  of  Virgil  on  this  particular 
nave  been  alrcauy  stated.  To  his  autliority  those  pointeu  lines  of 
Lucan  may  be  added  :* 

**  Pcstis  nigris  inserta  medullis 
Excantata  perit.”  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  343,  344. 

We  have  here  a  very  unusual  display  of  erudition,  and  an  app^- 
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rent  facility  of  quotation,  which  would  indicate  the  iiiott  familiar 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  But  let  us  turn  to  Bochart. 
(H  ieroxoicon,  Pars  Secunda,lib.iii.  M)e SerpentibuM,)  Nequo 

*  Orpheum  hanc  artem  (the  incantation  of  scqients)  laUiime 

*  idem  probat  ex  ipsius  Orphei  verbis. — Eodem  fiertinet,  quod 

*  ApoUonii  Argonautiein  libri  quarti  versii  147,  Medea  le- 

*  ^itur  ivort)  3iX{qu  rtfotiy  suati  voce  mulitMue  monetrum^  id 
^  est,  draconeno,  vellcris  uurei  custodem. — Ovidius  idem  JcMni 
^  tribucns  libro  septiino  Metamorphoses, 

^  Hunc  postquam  sparsit  Leihfpi  {famine  succi, 

*  Verbaque  ter  dixit  placidos  facientia  somnos. 

‘  Aliis  enim  serpentes  manu  et  tactu  fascinarc  moris  crat.  Vir- 

*  gilius  libro  septimo  iGneidos, 

^  Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat. 

^  Silius  Italicus  libri  primi  versu  411, 

‘  Nec  non  serpentes  diro  exarmarc  veneno 

*  Doctus  Atyr,  tactuque  graves  sopire  chelydros. 

‘  —  Cantu  nerope  Magico  credebantur  serpentes,  o  cavemis 
^  elici,  atque  evocari.  Sic  Plinius  libri  octavi  capite  dcciroo 

*  sexto  eos  extrahi  cantUj  dicit,  cogique  in  paenam.— *Et 

*  Seneca  in  Medea, 

^  tracta  Magicis  cantibus 
*  Squamea  latebris  turba  desertis  adcst. 

^  Angwdinne  libri  undecimi  Dc  Genesi  ad  literam  capitc  irige- 
‘  simo  octavo,  Putantur  audire  et  inteliigere  eerpentee  verba 
^  Marsorum,  ut  eis  incantaniibugf  proiiliant  plerumque  de 

*  latebris, 

^  Etiaiu  cantu  sisti,  dcliniri,  et  stupefieri  dicuntur  anguca. — 

*  yirgiliuH  ubi  supra, 

‘  Vipereo  generi,  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris, 

*  Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat 

*  Muiccbatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levabat. 

*  Cantu  insuper  credit!  serpentes  ah  omni  veneno  expurgari, 

*  ut  lie  roorsu  noceant.  Ita  Isidorus  Originum  libri  noiii  capite 
^  secundo,  Alarsos  scribit  illvesos  esse  carminum  tnalejiciis, 

<  —  Et  Lucanus  libri  nonl  versu  033, 

^  Pestis  nigris  inserts  meduHis 
*  Excantata  perit.* —  pp.  380 — 390.  Ed.  1673. 

Neither  the  utility  of  the  “  Illustrations,’’  nor  the  reputation 
of  the  Author,  would  have  been  impaired  by  a  distinct  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  advantages  which  the  work  has  derived  from 
Bochart’s  Collections.  It  is  but  just,  that  the  learned  of  former 
times  should  enjoy  the  undivided  credit  of  their  indefatigable 
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remrdioA;  iind  U  is  but  honpHt,  that  succeeding  writers  whe 
reap  the  fruits  of  tlicir  labours,  should  frankly  ascribe  to  the 
orifpnul  authors  whatever  they  may  choose  to  transfer  from  their 
wo^s  into  their  own  passes.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  should 
have  lieeo  better  pleased  to  tind  the  Professor  stntini'  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  is  abrid^eil  from  the  Ifiero. 
xoicon,  and  that  to  IWhart  he  is  indebted  for  the  classical 
ornatneuts  of  his  own  Illustrations/*  \Vc  could  wish  to  aee 
in  living  authors  a  more  cautious  regard  for  their  own  cretlit, 
and  a  more  just  and  honourable  feeling  for  the  reputation  of  pre¬ 
ceding  writers. 

In  the  account  of  the  ass,  we  have  the  following  remarks.  , 

*  To  ride  upon  an  ass  was,  in  the  days  of  the  judges,  a  mark  of 
distinction,  to  which  it  is  probable,  the  vulgar  might  not  presume  to 
aspire.  This  is  evident  from  the  brief  notices  which  the  inspired 
historian  ^ves  of  the  greatness  and  riches  of  Jair,  the  Gileadite,  one 
of  these  judges:  **  he  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts; 
and  they  had  thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Havoth<jair  unto  this  day.*'^ 
Abdon  the  Pirathonite,  another  of  these  judges,  ••  had  forty  sons  and 
thirty  nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  colts.*’f  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  chosen 
tribes  underwent  a  change  when  the  government  became  monarchical, 
and  the  fascinating  pleasures  of  a  court  began  to  exert  their  usual 
influence  ;  still,  however,  the  ass  kept  his  place  in  the  service  of  the 
groat.  Mephibothctii,  the  grandson  of  Saul,  rode  on  an  ass;  as  did 
Ahitophcl,  the  prime  minister  of  David,  and  the  greatest  statesman  of 
that  age.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Abab,  the 
services  of  this  animal  were  required  by  the  wealthy  Israelite :  tlie 
Shuoamite,  a  person  of  hi|;h  rank,  saddled  her  ass,  and  rode  to 
Carmel,  the  residence  of  Ehsha.  to  announce  the  death  of  her  son  to 
the  prophet,  and  to  solicit  his  assistance.^ 

<  But,  as  tile  number  of  horses  increased  in  Judea,  and  people  of 
rank  and  fashion  became  fonder  of  pomp  and  show,  the  movements 
of  the  nobler  and  statelier  animal  were  preferred  to  the  rapid,  but 
less  dignified,  motions  of  the  ass.  This  change,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  began  to  take  place  from  the  acceaaion  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne  of  Israel ;  for  that  rich  and  splendid  prince,  collected  a  very 
numerous  stud  of  the  finest  horses  tliat  £|^pt  and  Arabia  could 
furnish.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  .lews  retume<i  from  their 
long  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  great  and  fashionable,  for  the  moat 
part,  roue  the  horse  or  the  mule.  The  ass  was  resided  to  the  use  of 
the  lower  orders ;  and  it  quickly  became  a  mark  of  poverty  and 
meanness  to  appear  in  public  on  that  animal.  This  important  change 
in  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  enables  us  to  understand 
how  the  public  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  riding  on  a  young 
asa,  coula  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  as  an  instance 
of  His  meekness  and  humility :  **  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
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Zion;  O  daufi^hter  of  Jeruialem;  beliokl,  t)i^  king  comctk viitoi 

llioe  I  he*  is  justt  and  Imving  saivutioot  lovriy^  and  riding  u|K>n  m  «i%i 
and  u|>on  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  ’**  On  that  memorablo  oecaaiom 
hy  rcUiroiug  to  the  primitive  simplicity  which  marked  ihf  coodiid  oi’ 
tlieir  fatlicrs,  he  poured  coutempt  on  tJic  pride  of  huoMin 
lie  put  honour  upon  the  law,  which  prohibited  the  choseo  pcopig  tq 
multiply  !iorses«  lest  they  should  iml)ibe  the  spirit,  and  eugugc  lU.lhp 
ruinous  enterprises  of  warlike  nations;  and  he  displayed  at  once,  thu 
mildness  of  his  administration,  and  the  unaffected  meekness  and  Igw-* 
linesi  of  his  character.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  430,  411.  ^  * 

IVofesaor  Pnxtoii  adopts  IMr.  Flarinrr’H  illustration  />f^  unr 
IiOrd*a  warning  to  IiIm  disciples,  Murk  xiii.  15.  Matt.  xxiy.  y  • 
The  staircase  of  an  Eastern  house,  he  remarks, 

*  is  uniformly  so  contrived,  that  a  person  may  go  up  or  come  cIoFn 
hy  it,  without  entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartmenta;  and  py 
consequence,  without  disturbing  the  family,  or  interfering  with  the, 
business  of  the  house.  In  allusion  to  this  method  of  buudingi  our 
Lord  commands  his  disciples,  when  the  Roman  armies  entered  Judea, 
to  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and  adds,  **  Let  him  that  U  on  tlie  lumae 
top,  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein,  to  take  aojy 
thing  out  of  his  house.”  They  were  commonded  to  flee  from  UvetPp 
of  the  house  to  the  mountains,  without  entering  the  liauae ;  whidi) 
was  impossible  to  be  done,  if  the  stairs  bud  not  been  conducted  alqqg 
the  outside  of  it,  by  which  they  could  escape.’  Vol.  II.  p.  244.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Border’s  would  seem  to  be  an  easier  and  more  sati»«^ 
factory  method  of  elucidating  the  text.  He  gives  In  hii 
“  Oriental  Customs,”  the  following  extract  IVom  Willyama’s- 
^  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  *  The  houses  in  this  country 
^  are  all  flnt^roofed,  and  communicate  with  each  other:  a  person 

*  there  iniglit  proceed  to  the  city  wails,  and  escape  into  th<^^ 

*  country,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.’t  Speedy  fliglit 
is  the  object  of  our  Lord’s  rccommendaiion  ;  and  tills  would  be, 
much  more  practicable  in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former.' 

These  copious  volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  oollecUoo  of 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  tliose  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  work  of 
public  religious  instruction ;  for  whose  lienefit  they  are  chiefly 
inlendetl  by  the  Author,  having  been  originally  prepared  for  the 
students  under  his  care.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  which  must  in^ 
terest  and  gratify  every  reader  who  makes  the  intelligent  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  an  object  of  his  attention.  Tlie  volumes  admit 
of  compression,  the  Autlior’s  style  being  rather  diffuse.’  IHs* 
diction  is  on  the  whole  perspicuous,  though  not  free  frotik 
blemishes :  we  have  ‘  future,’  for  subfeaiient ;  *  plenty^  fttC 
plentifu) ;  and  some  other  Scotticisms.  Clemeus  I’aulagqgiis^ 
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(Vol.  II.  p.  108.)  »  to  us  a  DOTel  personage.  Tbe  kmook  of 
grapes  from  Eshcol,  (Vol.  I.  p.  28S.)  is  represented  as  requiring 
the  strength  of  two  men  to  bear  it.  The  mo<le  of  its  conreyanee 
^  between  two  upon  a  staff,**  weshould  rather  imagine  to  hare  been 
adopted  in  order  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  being  crushed.  The 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  does  not  describe  the  ministers  of  reKgion 
as  engaged,  since  the  coining  of  Christ,  in  teaching  the  ))eople 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church.  (Vol.  I.  p.  150.)  An 
Index  of  Texti  Illustrated^  concludes  the  work.  An  Index  of 
^uhyects  would  have  been  a  useful  addition. 


Art.  IV.  Sketches  of  India :  written  by  an  Officer  for  Fireside  Tra¬ 
vellers  at  Home.  8vo.  pp.  830.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  182L 

^  ^^KETCHES  of  India*  is  the  title  of  a  lively  and  sensible 
^  volume,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  present, 
which  appeared  about  five  years  ago,  and  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  our  seventh  volume.  The  Author  of  the  present 
work  was  probably  not  aware  that  its  title  was  pre-occupied. 
NotwitbsUnding,  however,  all  the  sketches,  journals,  and 
letters  which  have  familiarized  the  scenery,  costume,  and  manners 
of  British  India  to  almost  all  classes  of  the  reading  community, 
not  forgetting  the  Hindoo  poem  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  stories  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  series  of  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  descriptions  contained  in  our  Officer*8  narrative,  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  as  a  most  pleasing  and  interesting  addition 
to  our  stock  of  information.  The  best  preface  to  the  volume  Is 
supplied  by  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  It  has  not  been  the  vanity  of  playing  author,  which  has  induced 
roe  to  consent  that  this  should  be  offered  to  the  press.  I  am  very  sen¬ 
sible  of  its  triding,  sentimental,  unimportant  character.  But  1  write 
for  men  like  myself ;  and  if  a  scholar  should  look  on  it  by  accident  as 
he  sat  alone  over  the  fire  in  a  solitary  mn,  he  might  iunocently  beguile 
an  hour  over  these  unlearned  pages ;  and  go  perhaps  to  his  bed,  offer 
wandering  with  me  among  haughty  followers  of  Mahomet  and  ido¬ 
latrous  Hindoos,  more  grateful  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  for  having  cos*, 
his  happier  lot  in  a  land  where,  under  the  cross  of  Christ,  he  may  read 
his  interest  in  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel ;  and  mark  bow  tbe 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  softens  and  adorns  the  character  of  the 
English  people.’ 

Little  tqorc  will  be  necessary  in  noticing  the  Author*8  per¬ 
formance,  than  to  select  a  few  8i)ecimeo8  in  support  of  our  cw- 
^11^  recommendation  of  the  work  to  general  perusal.  The  rich 
and  vivid  picture  presented  in  the  following  extracts,  will  remind 
our  readers  of  tlie  admirable  landscapes  of  Daniell. 

«  No,— -I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  sensations  which, 
as  I  wcntj^cefttlly  forward,  the  new  objects  in  nature  excited  in  my 
bosom.  The  rick  broad-leaved  plantain;  the  gracefully  droo|>iiig 
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bamboo ;  the  oocoa-nut  witli  that  mat4ike  looking  binding  far  o^ttj 
branch ;  the  brancliet  themselves  waving  with  a  feathery  motion  in 
the  wind;  the  bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of  the  tall  palm;  the 
slender  and  elegant  stem. of  the  areca;  the  large  aloes;  t^  prickly 
pear  ;  the  stately  banian  with  its  earth -seeking  and  reproductive  dtop- 
uranches ;  and  among  them,  birds,  all  strange  in  plumage  and  note, 
save  the  parroquet, — at  home,  the  lady's  pet-bird  in  a  gilded  cage, 
licre,  spreading  his  bright  green  wings  in  nappy  fearless  flight,  and 
giving  his  natural  and  untaught  scream.’ 

*  These  poor  wretches,  with  no  other  clothing  tlian  small  rags 
round  the  middle,  and  loads  on  their  heads,  whom  you  meet  singly  or 
in  large  groups,  are  the  common  coolies,  or  road-porters  of  the 
country;  for  tlius  light  burdens  are  usually  conveyed  Here,  even  for 
distances  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles.— -This  haugbtv-looking  qiap 
with  a  prominent  nose,  dark  eye,  and  olive  brown  complexion,  bating 
a  large  turban,  muslin  vest,  gaudy  silk  trowsers,  and  noisy  slippers,  is 
a  Mahometan. 

*  This  next,  with  his  head  bare  and  shaven,  except  a  few  thick-falling 
locks  clubbed  behind,  his  forehead  marked  witli  strips  of  the  ashes  of 
cow-dung,  his  naked  body,  clean  yellow-coloured  skin,  the  xennaar, 
or  distinguishing  threads  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  large  pale 
salmon-coloured  loin-cloth,  is  an  officiating  bramin. 

*  These  fat-looking  black  men,  with  very  white  turbans  and  drosses, 
and  large  golden  ear-rings,  are  dubashes ;  a  sort  of  upper  servants  qr 
public  inferior  agents,  read^  to  make  any  purcliases  for  strangers  or 
residents;  to  execute  tlieir  commissions,  change  their  monies,  pr 
transact  any  business  for  them. 

*  These  men  with  red  turbans,  broad  shoulder-belts  of  leather, 
breast- plates,  sashes  and  swords,  are  government  peons  of  the  aillah, 
or  police  foot-soldiers.  There  are  establishments  of  them  in  every 
district.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  belt  plates  ;  the  belts  being 
often  of  red,  blue,  or  yefiow  cloth,  or  even  tiger-skin. 

*  There  is  a  group  of  native  women  returning  to  their  houses  with 
water :  they  are  of  a  common  clam ;  hut  observe  their  simple  drees, 
erect  carriage,  and  admirable  walk.  One  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
twice  round  their  loins  in  its  breadth,  and  passing  in  its  length  upwards 
over  the  bosom,  is  either  dis|)08ed  mantle-like  to  cover  the  head,  or 
thrown  gracefully  across  the  right  shoulder,  and  brought  under  the 
lefl  arm  to  the  middle.  Their  shining  hair  is  neatly  rolled  up  into 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  b  occasionally  omamenteo  with 
little  chaplets  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  vessels  which  some  carry 
on  the  head,  some  on  hip,  arc  of  brass  or  clay;  but  ancient,  and  urn- 
likc  in  their  form. 

*  This  low,  curiously  carved  car,  with  a  white  canopy,  and  cream- 
coloured  bullocks,  having  their  horns  omaroetitaAy  tipped  with 
wrought  brass,  collars  with  bells,  and  crimson  body  clothes,  is  the 
conveyance  of  some  native  merchant,  or  shroff. 

*  These  horsemefi  with  red  huMer  jackets,  high  spberioal-ihaped 
trips  of  bloe  cloth  richly  omameniod,  laathor  breeches,  boots,  'aod 
English  saddles,  so  well  mounted,  and  as  light  coloured  as  Spaniards, 
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arc  of  the  bocly-^uard  of  the  governor. — Observe  the  hor8e-kcc|)cr 
following  that  staff-officer;  thus  the  groom  runs  after  his  master  in 
this  country,  and  will  keep  pnee  with  him  at  a  smart  canter.  He  is 
always  provided  w’ith  a  leading  rein  and  chowrie. 

•  These  well-appointed  black  soldiers,  clothed  and  accoutred  so 
completely  like  Ifntish  troops,  except  the  peculiar  cap  of  blue  cloth 
with  brazen  ornaments  and  plates,  are  sepoys  of  the  Madras  esta¬ 
blishment. 

•  That  officer  in  dark  blue  uniform  with  red  facings,  brazen  helmet 
and  red  horse-hair,  is  of  the  Madras  horse  artillery;  a  corps  most 
deservedly  admired  all  over  India.* 

«  That  monk  with  the  pale  Italian  countenance,  grey  hair,  small 
scull-cap,  black  robe,  and  white  cords,  just  stepping  out  of  tliat  old 
palanquin,  is  the  superior  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Madras :  he  is 
a  native  of  Rome. 

•  This  fine  looking  young  man  in  a  close  white  vest  with  a  dark 
blue  sash  and  high  cap  of  black  velvet  with  many  points,  is  an  Arme¬ 
nian  gentleman  ;  and  the  low  stout  man  in  a  purple  robe  and  mitre 
cap,  with  a  long  black  bushy  beard,  who  is  speaking  to  him,  is  a  priest 
from  Armenia.  Almost  all  these  persons  of  half-cast  complexion, 
whom  you  are  continually  meeting,  are  the  descendants  of  our 
countfj'men,  or  other  Europeans,  by  native  mothers ;  those  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  extraction  arc  very  numerous. 

'  These  restless-looking,  haughty  idlers,  who  are  sauntering  up  to 
us,  their  little  all  expended  on  the  fine  robes  they  wear,  save  a  frugal 
meal  providcil  daily  in  their  gloomy  homes  by  trembling  females  or 
some  wretched  slave,  would,  but  for  our  happier  rule,  be  the  petty 
tyrants  of  some  of  those  peaceful  villages  we  shall  soon  visit. 

•  The  large  man  on  the  grey  horse,  with  the  shawl  turban,  gold- 
threaded  sa^i  and  silver- headed  creese  (or  dagger),  to  whom  they  are 
all  now  salaaming,  is  a  native  of  some  distant  province,  not  perhaps 
under  our  authority.  The  housings  of  his  horse  you  see  are  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold ;  his  reins  silken ;  the  animal  too  has  a  breast¬ 
plate  and  head  ornaments  of  shell-work ;  tlie  servant  running  by  his 
side  holds  tliat  spade-shaped  screen  so  as  always  to  shade  his  face; 
and  the  man  himself,  though  looking  vain  as  well  as  proud,  has  a  free, 
cheerful,  self-satisfied  air. — Not  so  this  Moollah  or  Mahomedan  priest. 
Mark  his  iron-grey  beard  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  those  fiercely 
sparkling  eyes,  alive  and  youthful  with  a  feeling  of  hate.  What  an 
insolent  vindictive  look  he  casts  at  us !  He  recollects,  for  he  was  a 
young  man  then,  when  in  the  year  1780  the  horse  of  Hyder  rode 
shouting  through  the  gardens  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  recollects  too 
that  he  w'ished  them  success.*  pp.  6— 91.‘ 

Our  Olliccr  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  showman. 
The  volume  abounds  with  sketches  equally  graphical. 

•  About  forty  miles  from  Madras,  the  route  to  Bellary  brings  you 
to  the  foot  of  the  easteni  Ghauts,  at  the  small  town  of  Naggerv. 
Our  camp  was  in  a  fine  verdant  spot,  with  many  old  shady  tamarind- 
trees,  ond  a  broad  stream  of  clear  running  water  close  to  us.  Before 
us  the  Ghauts  abruptly  rose.  The  mountains  arc  broken  into  many 
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forms  here  rounded  and  woofly^  there  pointed  and  of  bare  rock ;  on 
the  sides  of  tliem  are  masses  of  confused  strata  intermingled  with . 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  here  and  there,  as  the  soil  may  have  found  a 
more  secure  lodgement,  grow  a  few  trees  of  larger  size.  The  whole 
producing  a  nolne  effect ;  for  although  the  Ghauts  rise  no  where  to  a 
greater  heightuhan  tliree  thousand  feet,  still,  os  you  come  upon  them 
after  marching  over  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  they  arrest  and  please i 
the  sight.  \Vhile  breakfast  was  getting  ready  I  amused  myselt  with 
looking  at  a  baggage-elephant  and  a  few  camels,  which  some  ser*, 
vants,  returning  with  a  general’s  tents  from  the  Deccan,  were  in  the 
act  of  loading.  The  intelligent  obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well 
known  ;  but  to  look  upon  this  huge  and  powerful  monster  kneeling 
down  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  human  voice,  and,  wlien  he  has 
risen  again,  to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  mahout 
or  attendant,  to  help  him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  his 
hind  leg,  make  a  step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind,  and  then,  if  anv 
loose  cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a  dog-like  docility  pick  them  up  with 
his  proboscis  and  put  them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long 
after  it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded,  this  creature  broke  off  a 
large  branch  from  the  loffy  tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  quietly 
fanned  and  fly-dapped  himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indolent 
woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were  ready.  These  animala  also 
kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in  motion,  they  have  a  very  awkwardgait, 
and  seem  to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  they  really  do. 
tall  out-stretched  necks,  long  sinewy  limbs,  and  broad  spongy  feet; 
tlteir  head  furniture,  neck- bells,  and  the  rings  in  their  nostrils,  with 
their  lolly  loads,  and  a  driver  generally  on  the  top  of  the  leading  one, 
have  a  strange  appearance :  and  if  you  meet  them  in  the  sandy  bed  of 
a  river,  or  on  a  barren  and  burning  plain,  from  ideas  you  associate 
will)  them,  are  very  picturesque  objects.’  pp.  4S— kd. 

In  beating  jungle  for  game,  this  noble  animal  Mrill  force  its 
way  into  apparently  ioipervioiis  recesses.  The  Author  had  sub*, 
scquenily  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  *  tbe  perfect  dog-like 
‘  manner  *  in  which  it  will  put  tip  from  the  low,  tufted  grass  the 
smaller  kinds  of  game. 

A  very  interesting  description  .is  given  of  the  ruins  of  Bijana- 
gur,  tbe  last  capital  of  tbe  last  Hindoo  empire.  It  was  founded 
in  1330,  and  Usaid  to  have  been  twenty-four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Not  above  eight  or  nine  pagodas  are  now  standing,, 
but  tliere  are  choultries  innumerable,  and  fallen  columns,  arobtt, 
aiul  piazzas  on  every  side  for  miles. 

*  When  tbe  traveller,  after  winding  weariljr  for  many  amile  through 
hill  and  jungle,  at  length  reaches  the  small  villas  of  Cumlapoor, 
looks  eagerly  to  the  north  of  it  for  the  site  and  ruins  of  liijonagur; 
but  when  he  sees  the  prospect  filled  and  bounded  by  lofly  and  rugged 
piles  of  rock,  heaped  up  in  strange  and  threatening  forms,  and  all  the 
valleys  which  separate  them  choaked  up  with  bush  and  giant-grass, 
wiih|  here  and  there,  a  few  large  and  ancient  trees  thinly  scattered, 
he  pauses  in  doubt  and  disappointment,  for  he  cannot  think  that  city 
ever  stood  in  so  barren  and  desolate  a  spot.  The  naked  and  torrent- 
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fttrrowcd  liilU  before  him  teem  rather  the  mighty  ruins  of  some  work 
of  imture,  where,  in  the  long  succession  of  a^es,  deluge  after  delude 
has  swept  down  the  soil  that  covered,  und,  with  it,  the  verdant  dress 
of  turf  and  shrub  that  adorned  them.  A  colossal  figure  of  the  god 
(tunesa,  w  ith  hit  elephant-head,  another  of  the  stately  hull  of  Siva, 
two  or  three  broken  gateways,  and  several  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
scattered  loosely  on  the  road  beneatli  him,  wlitch  they  once  paved, 
make  him  look  more  attentively  around  ;  and  lie  now  sees  that  the  sides 
of  these  naked  hills  are  studded  with  rude  choultries  of  stone;  that 
small  pagodas  are  erected  at  their  summits  ;  and  that  the  perpendicular 
inaases  of  stone  in  the  rock  itself,  and  those  columns  prepared  and 
raised  by  human  labour,  are  so  intermingled  with  each  other,  lu  not 
to  be  readily  distinguished  at  the  first  admiring  unsettled  gaze.  In 
the  valleys  between  them  he  sees  fragments  of  pillars,  walls,  pagodas, 
or  choultries,  scattered  in  iJie  thick  jungle  ;  here  |>eering  a  little  aliove 
it ;  there  nearly  concealed  by  rich  mantles  of  crei^ping  plants.  A 
cluster  of  domes  discovered  on  his  right,  us  he  passes  the  large  tania- 
rind'trees  t>eyond  the  village,  demand,  by  their  imposing  ap^M^arance, 
liis  lirst  visit.* 

‘  One  of  the  pagodas  here  deserves  particular  mention  i  for,  in 
addition  to  the  admirable  sculpture,  with  wliicli  its  gates,  pillars,  and 
projecting  cornices  are  adorned,  it  has  an  idol  car,  entirely  composed 
of  black  granite,  ornamentally  carved,  and  beautifully  executeil.  It 
has  l>een  moveable,  but  its  w  heels  are  now  half  bedded  in  the  soil. 
It  has,  moreover,  under  tiie  inner  temple,  a  subterraneous  sanctuar)'. 
This  sanctuary  receiver  a  sort  of  gloomy  light  from  above,  but  was 
d<»ubtless  designed  to  be  illuminated  by  torches,  when  any  ceremony 
or  sarrilice  was  performed  there.  In  it  a  few  small  reservoin  with 
channels  and  lips,  which  were  wont  on  solemn  occasions  to  be  tilled 
w  ith  the  urine  of  the  cow,  of  which,  in  some  of  their  mysteries,  a 
most  disgusting  use  is  often  made. 

*  The  blood  creeps  as  you  stand  alone  in  the  gloom  of  this  dungeon- 
like  vault,  and  reHcct  on  the  horrid  rites  it  may  have  ollen  witnessed. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  destroyer,  and  was,  perhaps,  first  consecrated  by 
human  blood.  It  has,  probably,  often  echoed  shrieks  and  laughter, 
from  which  humanity  and  purity  alike  revolt.  The  thought  oi  such 
crimes  might  well  steel  the  heart,  yet  it  will  throb  as  you  image  to 
yourself  the  hour  of  Vetribution,  when  a  band  of  Mussulmans  broke 
into  this  recess,  and  seizing  the  assembled  priests  by  those  sacred 
locks  hanging  from  their  shaven  crowns,  dragged  them  wiili  shouts  to 
die  light  of  day ;  polluted  their  needeswith  tiie  foot  of  pride;  slew 
all :  and  rolled  their  gory  heads,  as  luock-uft'erings,  to  the  footol  tlieir 
goddess  Kali,  w  hose  necklace  of  human  sculls  bespoke  her  uol  unaC' 
quainted  with  such  sacrifice.* 

*  Now',  as  you  tread,  die  wild  peacock,  with  a  startling  whirr, 
rises  in  your  patli ;  now,  you  disturu  the  basking  snake  ;  and  here,  as 
the  rustling  of  a  thicket  attracts  your  eye,  are  reminded  that  these 
ruins  are  the  haunts  of  the  hyena  and  the  panther ;  that  the  small 
and  frequent  patches  of  sugar-cane  give  shelter  to  the  wild  boor; 
and  that  wolves  are  coniiuun  in  the  rocky  hills  above  you.*  pp.  81 — SU. 
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Some  very  scnniblo  remarks  occur  rclutire  to  the  present  state 
of  ttie  native  po|nilatioii  ;  lint  oiir  Author  complains  that  It  is, 
after  nil,  only  the  outside  of  Indian  society  that  a  European  can 
ffain  access  to.  In  the  travels  of  Bernier,  who  was  doinesticattnl 
ninon^  the  oinrahs  of  Delhi  and  Akharahad,  a  more  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  the  people  is  to  be  found,  than  has 
since  been  furnished  by  any  of  the  /gentlemen  oilicers  who  have 
traversed  these  rei^ious  in  the  disehar(;e  of  their  professional 
duties.  The  traveller  ‘  may  talk  with  his  moonshec  or  pundit; 

^  rule  a  few  miles  with  a  Mahommeiian  sirdar;  receive  and  return 
*  visits  of  ceremony  ainom^  petty  nawubs  and  rajahs  ;  or  bo  pro- 
^  sented  at  a  native  court;*  but  he  cannot  enter  the  domestic 
circle.  The  bars  to  intercourse  with  Mahommednns  as  well  as 
Hindoos,  are  so  many,  that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
them  is  impossible.  'Mie  Author  laughs,  however,  at  the  idle 
talcs  which  some  learned  Orientalists  attempted  a  few  years  a^o 
to  palm  on  the  Ent^lish  public,  relative  to  the  mildnesa  and  in- 
ulTensivcness  of  tlie  lliiuloos,  and  the  pure  theism  of  their  creed. 

^  The  mild  Hindoo  !*  ho  exclaims,  ‘  the  term  is  mockery.* 

*  To  say  that,  of  the  vast  population  of  India,  any  considerable 
body  are  simple  deists,  is  an  assertion  hardly  worth  one  scratch  of  the 
pen  to  disprove.  Amonf^  the  countless  multitudes  of  Hrahina’s  votaries, 

1  do  not  believe  there  are  one  hundred  so  spiriiua/  in  their  perceptions, 
nor  one  tenth  of  tliat  number  so  honest  in  their  avowal  and  their 
teaching.  No !  they  arc  blind  idolaters,  blinded  by  that  common 
curse  which  fell  upon  the  whole  family  of  the  human  race,  and  ore 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  that  darkness  which  the  Sun  of  Righte¬ 
ousness  can  alone  dissipate  ;  and  will,  in  the  appointed  time.*  p.  61.' 

The  Author  expresses  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  Brahmins 
or  Bramhuns  (it  is  impossible  to  prewerve  a  uniformity  io  our 
orthography,  us  every  writer  spells  the  word  liis  own  way)  are 
felt  by  the  mass  of  the  natives  as  a  voluptuous,  sclf-iudulgciit, 
oppressive  class,  who  urea  burden  on  their  industry;  and  lui 
thinks  that  the  idolatry  of  India  is  sensibly  declining  iu  iu 
baleful  itdluence  uinl  authority  over  the  natives.  At  one  placo 
a  ludicrous  circumstance  is  stated  io  have  occurred.  The  in- 
lialdtants  having  invoked  their  favourite  idol  without  success,  ti 
was  brought  forth  into  the  bazaar,  and  Hogged  by  the  oHiciating 
bramhiifis  for  its  inexorable  deafness  to  their  prayers. — Prom 
the  present  exertions  to  promote  the  formation  of  native  schools, 
the  Author  confidently  antici|)ates  the  happiest  results. 

'  The  wealthy  and  public-spirited  natives  themselves,  adopt  and  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  our  school-books  in  the  iunurucrable  native  schools, 
over  which  they  exercise  a  control  wc  could  not  attempt.  It  is  true, 
they  will  only  admit  such  small  tracts  of  elementary  knowledge,  us 
set  forth  the  plain  truths  in  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  tlie 
sciences  ;  also  our  abridgements  of  history,  and  beauties  of  morality. 
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Dut  if  they  will  so  teach  tlieni  witile  children,  can  they  prcvcDt  them 
when  men,  iroin  casting  olf  the  delusions  and  errors  of  past  ages? 
Can  they,  when,  by  teaching  them  plain  truths,  they  have  uiulermiaeii 
the  clumsy  fabric  of  that  idolatry  on  which  they  leaned  when  they 
only  learned  the  fables  and  falsehoods  connected  with  it  ?  cun  they 
prevent  them,  1  ask,  from  eagerly  and  earnestly  enquiring  “  who  will 
show  us  any  good  and  can  they  prevent  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
from  shewing  them  ('hrist  crucified  for  the  sins  of  an  apostate  and  re« 
beltious  world,  and  inviting  them  to  drink  freely  at  the  wells  of  salva¬ 
tion  ? 

‘  The  adamantine  chain  of  cast  is  that  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
gospel  truth,  on  which  many  sincere  and  devout  men  whose  hearts 
overtlow  with  Christian  love  to  mankind,  look  with  a  sort  of  hopeless 
despondency  as  impassable, — as  never  to  be  broken  down  by  human 
efforts :  now,  it  is  to  burst  open  this  barrier,  that  I  would  sec  human 
means  courageously  applied;  nor  are  they,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
inadequate  to  the  task.  A  general  use  of  printed  (1  do  not  mean  re¬ 
ligious)  tracts  in  their  scliools,  and  a  general  dissemination  of  them 
among  the  people,  will,  in  fitly  years,  do  much  towards  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  these  base  and  cruel  distinctions,  if  it  be  aided  by  a  government 
w  iiich  has  hitherto  shewed  as  great  a  deference  for  all  the  privileges  of 
cast,  as  if  it  were  fettered  by  prejudice  or  fear,  and  has  long  shared 
with  the  brahmins  the  enormous  profits  arising  from  the  customary 
offerings  ut  those  pagodas,  or  sacred  spots  of  superstitious  resort, 
whither  devout  multitudes  crowd  on  pilgrimage,  or  for  some  high  fes¬ 
tival,  more  or  less  frequently  during  their  lives,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  sanctity  of  the  spot,  the  nature  of  their  vows,  or  the  extent 
of  their  means.’  pp.  13() — 2. 

Dur  Author  was  himself  present  at  an  examination  of  five 
liuiulred  native  boys  of  (til  casta^  selected  from  difTerenl  schools, 
entirely  under  the  superinteiulanee  of  natives,  which  was  held 
at  the  liouso  of  a  bramluin  of  great  wealth  and  inlliience  in  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

•  Many  of  the  senior  civil  servants  of  the  establishment  were  pre¬ 
sent  ;  among  them  the  chief  secretary  to  ilie  government,  'fhe  lioys 
were  examined  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  repetition;  and 
they  all  received  as  pri/.e-books,  such  as  are  translated  by  us,  printed 
in  our  presses,  and  used  in  our  schools.  'I'he  inustefs,  who  were  all 
brahmins,  were  rewarded  with  sums  of  money,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  scholars  selected  from  their  respective  schools  for  the 
occasion.  A  pretty  little  boy,  habited  in  fine  figured  muslin,  with  a 
row  of  valuable  pearls  about  bis  neck,  and  other  l  icli  jewels,  probably 
the  ornaments  of  bis  doating  mother,  took  his  stand  and  chance  in 
the  class  of  naked  little  fellows  w  itb  whom  be  had  been  instructed  ; 
and  was  examincil,  side  by  side,  w  ith  many  of  inferior  cast.  1  found 
that  be  was  the  son  of  the  very  brahmin  at  whose  bouse  this  griUify* 
ing  and  interesting  exhibition  took  place.  Thus,  thus  it  is,  that  the 
shackled  Sudra  will  be  lifted  up,  and  learn  to  feel  himself  a  man!* 

pp. 
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In  llie  ^ery  lieurt  of  Bon  arcs,  there  is  a  achool  fouixled  and 
patronized  by  a  wealthy  bramluin,  who  has  stepped  forth  from 
the  crowd  of  idolaters,  ‘  is  a  friend  to  knowleilge,  and  certainly 
<  not  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  liavin^  placed  it  untier  the  care 

*  of  a  pious  and  able  yotin;;  F]ni;lishman,  an  orphan  el6ce  of 

*  (he  Rev.  Mr.  Corrie.*  A  most  honourable  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  clergyman,  and  that  of  the  ad* 
luirable  lleiiiy  Martyn,  as  well  as  to  (lie  indefatigable  anil  in¬ 
valuable  labours  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries.  At  A^ra,  near 
whidi  is  the  ma^niiicent  tomb  of  Acbnr,  and  which  contains 
some  matchless  specimens  of  Oriental  architecture,  a  spectacle 
still  more  interestins^  than  its  superb  maiisolea  and  its  Pearl 
Mosque,  prt'sented  itself  in  the  venerable  Abdool  Messee, — 

*  the  most  distinguished  of  the  few  Mnhomedans  who  have  cast  away 
the  crescent  for  the  cross  ;  a  native  of  Jucknow,  of  respectable  family, 
well  educated,  with  good  temporal  prospects.  Attracted  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Martyn,  by  examination,  conviction,  and 
prayer,  he  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Cliristian  faith.  lie  has  endured 
the  contempt  and  revilings  of  liis  nation  and  kindred,  the  scorn,  or 
pity,  or  suspicion  of  manv  of  our  countrymen, — not,  howeve/,  will  I 
believe,  of  any  who  have  looked  upon  him.  He  is  aged,  and  some¬ 
what  iniirm  ;  but,  perhaps,  a  countenance  more  venerable  and  com¬ 
manding,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  truly  subdued  into  a  gentlencM 
free  from  depression,  and  a  meekness  free  from  timidity,  1  never  saw. 
It  was  a  blessed,  a  bumbling,  u  strengthening  sight,  lie  is  poorly 
supported  by  our  Missionary  establishment,  und  superintends  a  school 
for  them.  Ho  has  some  skill  in  medicine,  and  practises  gratuitously 
among  the  natives.  Mis  patience,  forbearance,  and  benevolence  have 
so  far  coiujuercd  his  per>ecutors,  that  he  leads  a  life  of  comparative 

Kcaccfulncss.  I  felt  it  a  privilege  to  meet  and  speak  with  this  great- 
earted  pilgrim  ;  and  feeling  liow  impossible  it  was  that  he  should 
eitlier  have  risen,  or  now  stand,  in  Ins  own  strength,  found  new  sup¬ 
port  in  the  path  of  diHiciiIty  myself. 

‘  During  the  time  1  passed  at  Agra,  from  the  absence  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  there  was  no  divine  service  :  hut  my  reader  will  learn,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  pride  und  surprise,  that  the  same  holy  liturgy  which 
is  read  in  every  humble  villuge*churcli  in  England,  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  read  also  at  Agra,  in  a  large  apartment  in  that  very  palace  in 
which  Mogul  princes,  the  sternest  enemies  to  the  cross,  the  proudest 
supporters  of  the  crescent,  have  often  read  or  listened  to  tlie  koran  of 
Mohammed.’  pp.  2K) — 2. 

The  (IregH  of  the  MusKulman  population  arc  *  vile  enough  ;* 
but  the  h(Mler  class  of  MahomineilHns  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  (idd  of  Abraham  ;  ‘  and  pious  Mahommedans  are  to  he  met 
‘  with  in  India,  who  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
‘  stolen  jewels  and  the  false  stones  and  tinsel  of  the  Koran.* 
The  Orticer  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Ma- 
hoiumedan  world,  Hbenever  it  begins,  will  spread  with  astoiiisb* 
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ing  rapitruy.  ‘  Couhl  Mal»ommtMlans  he  satisfted/  said  a  * 
Sirdah,  ‘  that  Isaac  was  (hr  child  of  promise,  they  would  make 

*  but  a  short  stand  for  the  Koran.’ 

*  In  dark  contrast  to  these  facts,  it  is  stated,  that,  incredible  as 
it  may  sound,  there  is  at  this  present  moment,  a  British  Gene^ 
ral  in  the  Company* s  horvivOy  who  observes  all  the  customs  of 
the  Hindoos,  makes  ofTerin^s  at  their  temples,  carries  about  ■ 
their  idols  with  him,  and  is  accompanied  hy  fakirs,  who  dress  i 
his  food.  And  yet  he  is  not  treated  as  a  lunatic  ! 

Our  OlTicer  is  bold  enough  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  there  i 
licm;^  one  day  a  termination  of  the  British  Empire  in  India — 

*‘an  entire  loss  of  our  Indian  possessions  as  "overnors  and  he  ■ 
points  out  the  circumstance  of  the  fearful  increase  and  rising  J 

importance  of  a  class  of  natives  connected  with  us  hy  blood,  ' 

Ittiigua^e,  habits,  ediicnticm,  and  rells^ion,  as  one  which  sui^^ests 
abundant  matter  for  spc'cnhilion.  'I'hese  are  the  small  merchants,  | 
the  shopkee|)crs,  the  citizens  in  fact,  of  our  Presidencies,  who 
fire  represented  as  advancim^  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  wealth,  i 
consideration,  and  knowled‘;e. 

‘  They  are  shut  out  from  the  service  of  the  Company ;  but  that  they  * 
arc  the  subjects  of  tlie  Company  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  Britisli 
blood  and  the  native  blood  in  their  veins  arc  alike  hateful  to  them ; 
for  tlie  Knglishman  and  the  Hindoo  alike  disclaim  them.  But,  as  the 
light  of  knowledge  beams  upon  them,  they  see  and  feci  that  “  honour 
nnd  shauie  from  no  condition  rise.”  The  revolution  of  u  few  short  | 

years  will  fearfully  increase  their  numbers;  and,  if  the  moral  and 
mental  improvement  of  this  class,  now  reckoning  in  it  many  men  of  i 

talent,  integrity,  and  piety,  keeps  pace  with  that  increase,  we  must  not  I 

ex|>ect,  nor  ought  we  to  wish,  that  they  should  look  upon  themselves  ' 

as  out-casts,  without  a  country  they  dare  call  their  own  ;  without  the 
common  privileges  of  freeborn  men ;  witliout  eligibility  to  Imnour,  I 

wealth,  or  usefulness,  or  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  them-  j 

selves.'  pp.  112 — 3. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Gour,  ^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  which  are  spread  over  a  space 
near  fifteen  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  The  red  soil  is 
formetl  of  brickft  nOw  mouldered  or  crumbling  beneath  the  tread. 
Those  who  made  them,  have  slumbered  in  the  dust  for  five  and 
twenty  centuries.  And  yet,  exclaims  the  Author, 

*  how  strange  to  think,  that,  could  you  raise  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
Gour,  and  place  him  where  those  trees  might  be  supposed  to  shelter 
and  to  shade  yon  small  ghaut,  and  shew  him  that  groupc  of  brahmins, 
wlili  tlieir  brazen  vessels  and  flowers,  iHTforming  their  ablutions  in  tbc 
atream,  he  would  not  fancy  more  tnun  one  night  dreamed  away; 
and,  bathing  himself,  would  prepare  to  re-enter  the  city  in  their 
company.  So  that,  after  all,  wc  have  ruins  of  Gour  more  striking  to 
the  mind  than  the  half-standing  columns  of  Babylon,  or  the  more 
perfect  temples  of  I'gypliun  Thebes.  Wc  liavc  the  helpless,  blind> 
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and  feeble  posterity  of  an  erring  and  fallen  rfK}e^  din^ag  to  the  code 
of  their  fathers,  with  a  pertinacity  at  once  to  be  admired  and  pi&d.* 

p.  178. 

Nearly  on  the  site  of  Gour,  at  the  garden  bank  of  Qomalty, 
has  resident  for  twenty  *  six  years  an  eminent  Bengalee  scholar, 
wlio  has  translated  the  Gos|>el  into  that  language,  and  written  in 
it  several  simple  and  beautiful  dialogues,  designed  as  familiar 
expositions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  His  guest,  on  retiring  to 
his  chuinher,  was  struck  at  finding  on  his  table  in  such  a  spot, 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  book-shelves,  a  number  of 
religious  works.  Into  the  feelings  such  a  circumstance  would 
excite,  it  will  be  didicult  for  a  firoside  traveller  at  home  ado- 
<{uately  to  enter ;  but  we  envy  not  tlie  reader  who  can  read 
without  emotion  the  reflix^tions  of  the  Author  on  finding  himself 
on  Christmas  day  in  a  village  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  serai  in 
the  province  ofMalwah,  which  recalled  the  days  of  Aurungzcbe. 
With  this  striking  extract,  we  reluctantly  take  leave  of  our  eali* 
inable  Olhcer. 

*  My  day  at  Nya  Serai  is  one  of  my  life,  although  marked  by  no  pe¬ 
culiar  incident,  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  happy  festive  day  in  Old 
England.  All  the  images  and  associations  connected  with  it  are  joyous. 
Family  circles,  smiling  children,  indulged  and  contented  servants, 
Christmas  gifts,  holiday  fare,  and  cheerful  faces ;  and,  with  the  more 
aged  pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  years,  the  reflected  pleasure  from  the  in¬ 
nocent  gaycty  of  children  and  dependents ;  ana  a  holy,  high,  and 
hopeful  joy,^a  deep  gratitude  for  tiie  birth  of  that  Redeemer  in  whom 
alone  they  find  rest  for  their  souls.  No  bell  here  knolled  for  church  | 
no  humble  voice  read  to  me  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  on  earth,  good* 
will  towards  men.  Yet  was  this  day  most  blessed  to  me.  The  Mos¬ 
lem  lay  slumbering  near  my  tent ;  the  lawless  Mahratta  rode  past  H ; 
the  Hindoo  peasants  of  Malwah  were  busied  in  their  fields ;  a  burn¬ 
ing  sun  shone  fiercely ;  sound,  sight,  and  climate,  seemed  alike  to 
mock  the  season  1  would  think  of :  but,  with  a  pocket-bible  in  m^ 
hand,  1  felt  the  emptiness  of  all  fancied  situations,  means,  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  compared  to  the  fullness  of  God’s  word  ;  or,  of  their  poor 
influence,  compared  to  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  1  traced  Mck 
my  Christmas  days  for  many  years,  during  all  of  which  I  had  felt 
about  them  only  with  a  common,  thoughtless,  unmeaning  Joy,  1 
had  celebrated  them  at  home,  at  sea,  in  camp ;  in  Portugal  and  In 
Spain,  too,  had  been  present  at  the  midnight  mass  of  Christmas  eve  { 
in  France,  had  forgotten  Frenchmen  and  captivity  in  the  common 
conviviality  of  that  marked  day ;  always  had  1  been  in  the  society  of 
relatives  or  friends :  but  yet,  in  a  land,  heathen  and  almost  hostile, 
passed  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  whole  existence.  I  saw  that 
the  words  uttered  from  heaven  to  the  adoring  shepherds  were  to  the 
whole  earth  :  and  though  I  grieved  to  think  the  sound  had  not  yet 
reached  the  dark  spot  around  me,  still  did  the  conviction  that  h  w'ould, 
strike  to  a  heart,  not  one  year  before,  os  dark  itself :  ami  1  felt 
that,  all  alone  as  1  stood,  my  tlianksgivings  and  prayers  ascended  to 
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the  throne  of  Grace,  together  with  those  of  the  assembled  congri^a. 
ikmt  of  my  natire  land. 

*  Pardon  me,  Reader  !  perhaps  fully  to  do  so,  you  should  pass  one 
aacli  day  alone  in  a  foreign  land.’  pp.  279^282. 


Art.  V,  The  Life  qf  yfndrexv  Melville^  containing  Illustrations  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  History  of  Scotland,  during  the  latter 
Part  of  the  sixteenth  and  Beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 
With  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  original  Papers  By  Thomas 
•  M^Crie,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  494,  549.  Price  11.  4s.  Edinburgh.  1819. 

''W/'  K  owe  some  apoloiify  to  Dr.  M*Crie  for  having  so  long  de- 
layed  to  notice  these  highly  interesting  volumes.  But  i 
work  likgthis,  which  is  destined  to  obtain  u  |>erfnnnent  place  in 
the  library,  hy  no  moans  requires  to  be  so  promptly  caught  up 
and  so  anxiously  displayed  to  the  public,  as  the  general  run  of 
publications,  which,  a  year  after  their  lirst  appearance,  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete,  and  even  communicate  n  staleness 
to  the  pages  of  a  critique.  The  present  work  has  not  yet  made 
Its  way  into  popularity,  its  title  being  less  attractive  than  that  of 
the  Author's  fonnrr  work,  although  the  cliuracter  and  conduct 
of  its  hero  are  nut  less  entitled  to  admiration  than  those  of  his 
more  illustrious  predecessor. 

These  volumes  may  he  considered  ns  a  continuation  of  the 
liife  of  Knox,  as  they  contain  the  important  sequel  to  the  grand 
transactions  in  which  the  illustrious  Scottish  Reformer  was  the 

f^rime  agent,  and  shew  the  effects  of  his  intrepid  and  persevering 
abours.  The  men  whose  great  and  admirable  deeds  arc  here 
exhibited,  were  actuated  by  the  same  lofty  motives,  upborne  by 
the  same  unconquerable  energy,  and  manifested  the  same  (ear¬ 
less  negligence  of  life  and  all  its  comforts,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  ‘  noble  task*  to  which  they  had  been  separated  and  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

•  Next  to  her  Reformer,’  emphatically  remarks  Dr.  M’Crie, '  who, 
under  God,  emancipated  her  from  the  degrading  shackles  of  papal 
superstition  and  tyranny,  1  know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland 
has  received  such  im|>ortant  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe 
sp  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude,  as  Andrew  Melville.* 

'.This  great  champion  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  bis 
ooiintry;  was  of  highly  n‘8pectal)le  descent.  He  was  born  on  the 
lat  of  August,  154$.  His  father,  Richard  Melville,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  so  fatal  to  the  gentry  of  Angus 
and  Mcarns.  He  left  a  numerous  family,  and,  as  the  estate  was 
small,  the  condition  of  his  youngest  son  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
depn*ssed.  Happily,  the  very  circumstance  which  threatened 
pbKQrlty  and  disaster  to  his  future  life,  proved  the  origin  of  iti 
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usefulness  aiul  activity,  since  the  establishment  of  his  liealthf  tod 
tlie  cultivation  of  his  mind,  were  owiip^,  under  Providence,  to  thot 
aliVctioniite  care  of  his  elder  brother.  His  kind  dis|»oHitions 
were  seconded  by  the  tenderness  of  his  wife,  who  seems  to  hato. 
fell  as  much  interest  in  her  youni^  biotlier-iii-law,  as  in  her  own 
cliildreii.  Her  sun,  •l  imes  Melville,  who  afterwards  adorned, 
his  t^rofession  as  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  hy  his  talents,  leariiiug, 
|>iety,  ami  constancy  under  persecution,  beais  testimony,  in  Ilia 
Diary,*  to  the  maternal  attachment  felt  and  expressml  by  hia 
parent  towards  his  iiticle,  and  to  the  lilial  gratitude  uniforunly 
cherished  in  return  by  the  latter. 

*  I  have  oflen  heard  Mr.  Andrew  say,  that  he,  being  a  bairn  very 
sickly,  was  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  treated  and  car^  for  by  htr; 
embracing  him,  and  kissing  him  oftentimes,  with  these  worili,*  God. 
give  me  another  lad  like  thee,  and  syne  take  me  to  his  rest.'  '  Now  she 
had  two  lads  before  me,  whereof  the  eldest  was  dead,  and  between  . 
him  and  the  second  she  bare  three  lasses  :  so  in  the  end,  God  gave  her^ 
one,  who,  would  to  God  he  were  as  like  Mr.  Andrew  in  gtf\i  of 
mind,  as  he  is  thought  to  be  in  proportion  of  body  and  lineaments  of 
face  ;  for  there  is  none  that  is  not  otnerwise  particularly  informed,  but 
takes  me  for  Mr.  Andrew's  brother.*  * 

James  MelvilU^s  Diary* 

We  fully  coincide  with  Dr.  M‘Crie  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
powerful  and  extiMisive  intluencc  which  the  doctrines  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Widif  had  upon  the  Reformation,  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  traced;  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  Doctor  himself 
would  take  up  the  subject.  The  life  of  that  great  Reformer  has 
never  been  ethciently  written.  Hiscliaracter  has,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  been  treated  with  unpanlonable  injustice ;  and  the  rescue 
of  his  fame  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  the  vindicator  of  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Knox.  It  is  stated  by  the  present  Historian,  that  the 
Lollards  existed  in  Scotland  from  the  days  of  Wicklif  to  the 
preaching  of  Wishart ;  and  that  in  Fifeshire,  they  were  suf-^ 
(ieiently  numerous  to  meditate  the  forcible  liberation  of  tlfe  mar¬ 
tyr  Hamilton.  The  new  opinions  had  been  embraced  by  the 
family  of  Melville.  The  elder  brother  of  Andrew  studied  during 
two  years  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg  under  Philip  Melanch- 
thon,  and,  on  his  return,  cherished  a  close  intimacy  with  Qeorge 
Wishart.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  thus  nurtur^ 
in  the  full  warmth  of  liberal  opinions  ;  and  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  enjoyed,  were  diligently  and  peraeveringly 
cultivated.  After  having  attaineil,  both  in  years  and  in  ac¬ 
quisitions,  that  point  wliicli  would  have  entitled  him  to  an  honour-, 
able  reception  at  the  university,  he  delayed  his  entrance  two  years 
for  the  sake  of  profiling  by  the  instructions  in  Greek  of  a  learncil 
Frenchman,  who  taught  it  in  the  school  establisheii  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  Montrose.  When,  in  1550,  young  Melville,  thus  iutelr 
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lectually  furnished^  matricii1a(e<)  at  St.  Andrews,  llie  professors, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  that  day,  made  it  their  chief  business  to 
comment  upon  Aristotle,  but,  from  their  inability  to  read  tlieori- 
f^inal,  were  acquainted  with  the  works  of  tlie  ‘  mii^hty  Stii^yrite* 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  liatin  translation,  were  astonishetl 
to  find  their  youn^  pupil  making  habitual  use  of  tlie  Greek  text. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  his  teachers,  that  they  indulged  no  jealousy 
of  his  superior  attainments;  they  fcdt,  on  the  contrary,  a  hit^h- 
mioded  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  his  future  celebrity. 
John  Douglas,  the  rector  of  tlie  university,  was  accustome<l  to 
treat  him  with  aflTectionate  familiarity,  and  when  delighted  with 
his  replies,  would  exclaim,  ^  My  silly,  fatherless,  and  motherless 

*  boy,  its  ill  to  witt  what  God  may  make  of  thee  yet.*  After  hav* 
in^  completed  the  usual  routine  of  study,  Mtdville  left  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  the  character  of  ‘  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and 

*  Grecian  of  any  youiu^  master  in  the  land.* 

A  valuable  portion  of  Dr.  M‘Crie's  volumes  is  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  state  of  learnin<^  in  Scotland,  with  special  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  Into  these  details, 
however,  we  feel  it  inexpedient  to  enter,  since  they  would  involve 
subjects  that  would  be  of  little  interest  apart  from  facts  and  illus¬ 
trations  which  would  claim  too  larf^e  a  space.  In  general  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  knowledi^e  was  somewhat  below  (he  standard  of  the 
times  amon^  the  Scottish  literati,  but  that  strenuous  and  well- 
jud^l  efforts  were  in  progress  for  raising  it  to  its  due  elevation. 

Ill  1564,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Melville,  with  a  view  to  the 
completion  of  his  education,  visited  the  Continent,  and  entered 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  then  at  the  height  of  its  reputation. 
Here  he  studied  under  'rurnebus,  Mercerus,  Quinquarborcus, 
and  other  learned  men  with  latinized  names.  But  his  greatest 
advantages  probably  were  derived  from  theMiistructions  of  Ramus, 
the  first  effectual  opposcr  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  which  had 
so  long  trammelled  the  schools,  and  cramped  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  gifted  men,  Melville's  bold  and  excursive  mind 
kindled  at  his  master's  fiame,  and  when  be  returneil  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  he  adopted  the  general  plan  of  teaching  and  pliiloso- 
pbiziug  which  be  had  learnt  of  Kamee.  In  1560,  he  left  the 
uuiversity  of  Paris  lor  that  of  Poitiers,  where,  though  a  stranger 
and  only  twenty -one  years  of  age,  he  was  made  a  regent  in  the 
oullege  of  St.  Marccon.  Hitherto,  his  residence  in  France  had 
been  uuembitlered  by  the  disputes  and  persecutions  to  which 
his  religious  sentiments  might  have  exposed  him  in  less  favourable 
limes;  but,  in  1567,  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
ilugoDots  broke  out  anew ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Poitiers 
was  besieged  by  Admiral  Coligni  at  the  bead  of  the  Protestant 
army.  Melville  was  thus  placed  in  a  situation  which  demanded 
the  utmost  prudence,  and  on  several  occasions' he  incurred  con- 
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sulerablo  hazard,  from  whigh  he  was  extrioaUxI  by  his  charac- 
terii»(ic  intrepidity  and  presence  of  luind.  The  classes  of  the 
university  having  been  dispersed,  he  resided  with  a  oonnsellor 
of  the  Parliament  as  tutor  to  his  only  son. 

*  When  he  was  making  rapid  improvement  in  his  education,  this 
promising  boy  was  prematurely  cut  off.  Coming  into  bis  room  one 
day,  Melville  found  his  little  pupil  bathed  in  blood,  and  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  which 
hud  pierced  the  house.  He  lingered  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
he  employed  the  religious  instructions  which  he  had  received,  in 
comforting  his  alUicted  parent ;  and  expired  in  his  tutor’s  arms,  pro¬ 
nouncing  these  words  in  Greek,  rot  rtrt^ika. 

— Master,  I  have  Jinished  course,  Melville  continued  to  retain 
the  most  lively  recollection  ot  this  olFecting  scene,  to  which  he  never 
could  allude  without  tears.’ 


On  one  occasion,  Melville  was  exposed  to  danger  by  the  aus¬ 
picious  of  a  siibaltcrii  commanding  a  small  guard  stationed  at 
the  Counsellor's  house.  This  sturdy  Catholic  had,  it  seems, 
observed  him  reading  the  Bible,  and  engaging  in  devotional  ex- 
ercises,  and  had  shrewdly  inferred  that  his  Komaiiisro  must  be 
exceedingly  doubtful.  He  charged  Melville  with  heresy  and 
treachery  ;  but  the  spirit  und  dexterity  with  which  the  resolute 
Scot  conducted  himself,  changed  the  enemy  into  a  resp^ifiU 
friend.  '  ’ 

When  the  siege  was  raised,  Melville  determined  on  visiting 
Geneva,  and  set  out  on  foot  with  his  Hebrew  Bible  fastened  to 
his  belt.  This  mode  of  travelling  was  usual  to  him,  and  the 
lightness  and  activity  of  his  small  frame,  enabled  him  to  sus¬ 
tain  its  exertions  and  privations  without  fatigue.  Geneva  was 
tlieu — would  that  it  were  still ! — in  the  highest  repute  for  ortlio- 
doxy  and  learning  ;  but  it  was  attractive  to  Melville  principally 
as  the  abode  of  Theodore  Beza,  with  wliom  he  cultivated  a  close 
intimacy.  While  he  was  enjoying  tlie  high  and  rare  felicity  of 
friendly  association  with  the  illustrious  men  who  were  either  ha¬ 
bitually  resident  in  that  free  and  enlightened  city,  or  had  soughi 
in  it  shelter  from  the  sanguinary  persecutions  then  raging  iu 
France,  be  received  pressing  solicitations  to  return  to  Scotlaiul. 
With  these  he  resolved  to  comply,  and  resigning  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  which  he  held  in  the  University,  quitted  Geneva 
with  cordial  testimonials  to  his  piety  and  learning,  and  with  the 
assurance,  addressed  by  Beza  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
Scottish  Kirk,  ^  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a 

*  stronger  proof  of  atfcction  to  her  sister  Church  of  Sootlancl, 

*  than  by  suil'ering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him,  that  his  native 
‘  country  might  be  enriclied  with  his  gifts.’  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1574,  ihat  he  set  out  by  (he  way  of  Lyons  and  Orleans,  in  company 
with  two  of  his  countrymen,  Polwart  and  the  bishop  of  Brechiiv. 
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•  Ai  the  civil  war  was  still  raging;  in  many  parts  of  France*  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  was  kept  on  such  strangers  as  cume  to  Orleans.  When  our 
travellers  approached  that  city,  the  soldier  on  guard  allowed  the  bishop 
and  Polwart,  who  were  on  foot,  to  pass,  but  stopped  Melville,  who, 
having  sprained  his  foot,  w  as  on  horseback.  To  the  4uestion,  ‘‘  Whence 
are  you?'*  Melville  replied,  “  From  Scotland.** — “  O  !  you  Sects  are 
all  Hugonots.’* — “Hiigonots!  What’s  that  ?  We  do  not  know'  such 
people  in  Scotland.’* — “  You  have  no  mass,”  said  the  soldier — Tota 
n*av€M  pus  la  Afesse.'*  — “  No  A/m, man,”  replied  Melville  merrily ;  ‘‘  our 
children  in  Scotland  go  to  mess  every  day.** — “  Bon  cnmpa^nnn^  allfs 
votis  said  the  soldier,  smiling  and  beckoning  to  him  to  proceed. 
When  he  reached  the  house  at  which  they  had  previously  agreed  to 
lodge,  he  found  his  tw'o  countrymen  in  great  trepidation  lest  their 
papers  should  have  been  examined,  and  disposed  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  equivoque  by  which  they  had  escaped  detection.* 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  Melville  reached  his  native 
land,  in  tiuly,  1571,  and  declining  the  otVer  of  patronage  made 
to  him  by  the  Regent  Morton,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of 
his  brother,  where  his  early  years  had  been  so  [deasantly  s|>ent. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  in  the  instruction  of  his  nephew 
Janies,  whose  father  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Andrew, 
charging  the  young  man  to  ^  wait  upoid  his  uncle  *  as  a  son 

•  and  8i*rvant.’  At  this  time,  the  university  of  (jlla*<gow  was  in  a 
decayed  and  sinking  slate,  and  the  talents  of  Melville  were  eagerly 
looked  to  us  the  only  probable  means  of  its  revival.  He  was 
urgently  solicited  to  accept  the  uflice  of  Principal,  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  its  important  functions. 
He  found  the  affairs  of  the  university  in  a  miserable  condition; 
but,  nothing  discouraged  hy  the  wreck  and  dilapidation  which 
surrounded  him,  he  entered  firmly  and  vigorously  on  the  labour 
of  restitution  ;  and  the  details  given  of  his  plans  and  exertions, 
shew  sufliciently  that  the  tusk  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
belter  hands.  His  efforts  were  completely  successful.  Before 
bis  third  session,  the  deserted  class-rooms  were  unable  to  con¬ 
tain  the  numbers  who  {iressed  for  admission  :  the  licentiates  of 
other  colleges  came  to  finish  their  studies  under  his  direction, 
and,  in  the  language  of  James  Melville,  who  was  a  regent  heloiv 
him,  ‘  there  was  no  place  in  Europe  comparable  to  Glasgow  for 
‘  good  letters,  dqriug  these  years — for  a  plentiful  and  good 

*  cheap  market  of  nil  kinds  of  .languages,  orts,  and  sciences.* 
He  bad  the  happy  art  of  conveying  instruction  at  all  times,  and 
in  different  shapes  ;  not  only  in  the  set  form  of  prelections,  but 
in  his  daily  intercourse  with  bis  colleagues,  and  at  the  commons, 
to  which  not  only  the  students,  but  the  neignboui  iiig  residents 
whoee  attainments  might  entitle  them  to  such  a  privilege,  re¬ 
torted,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  high  and  beneficial  gratification 
of  his  rich  and  lively  converse. 

*  Hit  coBvtrfQtion  was  tnlivtntd  with  arousing  anecdotes,  itnart 
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apotbpj^s,  and  classical  quotations  and  allusions.  He  wos  fond  of 
discussing  questions  of  literature,  and  hud  an  uncommon  faculty  of 
throwing  light  on  them,  in  the  easy  and  unceremonious  form  of 
table-talk.  This  made  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  wm 
afterwards  princinal  of  the  college,  to  say  of  these  literary  conYerta* 
tions,  “  that  he  learned  more  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and 
playing,  for  understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  tlio 
school,  than  by  all  his  commentators.”  ' 

The  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  >felville  were  of  signal  ndvan- 
tuge  ill  the  estdblislimeiit  ami  mainteuance  of  diseipliiie.  lie  was 
surrounded  by  an  assenddage  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were 
of  high  birth  ;  and  their  arrogant  pretensions  ami  turbulent  con¬ 
duct  rendered  it  in  gmieral  dillicult,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
to  restrain  tlicir  excesses.  'I'o  be  intimitlated  or  controlled  in  llie 
discharge  of  bis  duty,  was  no  part  of  Melville’s  character,  and  on 
various  occasions,  he  asserted  his  authority  in  circumstances  of 
great  peril.  In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  two  young  men  of  rank, 
Boyd  and  Cunniiigliame,  attempted  to  assassinate  tlie  regent  of 
tiieir  class,  by  whom  tlie  former  had  been  chastised.  Cunning- 
hame  was  seized  by  the  very  person  at  whose  life  he  aimed,  and 
seiitiuiced  by  the  magistrates  to  a  public  apology.  The  friends 
of  the  young  men,  inliuenced  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Boyd, 
took  part  with  them  ;  ami  sueh  were  the  apprehensions  of  out¬ 
rage,  that  even  the  reetor  of  the  university  was  of  opinion,  Uiat 
it  would  he  wise  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  ilecrec  without  at*, 
tempting  to  press  its  execution.  But  Melville’s  nerves  yvera 
more  (irmly  strung.  ‘  If  they  would  have  forgiveness,*  said  lie^ 

‘  let  them  crave  it  humbly,  ami  they  shall  liavc  it ;  bnt^ere  ibis 
‘  jirepaiative  pass,  that  we  dare  not  correct  our  scholars' for 
^  fear  of  hangsters  ami  chinned  gentlemen,  they  shall  have  aU 
‘  the  blood  of  my  body  first.’  . 

‘  On  the  clay  appointed  for  making  the  submission,  Lord  Boyd  came 
to  Glasgow  accompanied  with  his  friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn 
with  his,  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  6ve  hundred  gentlemen. 
The  members  of  the  University  being  assembled  in  the  College*haU, 
attempts  were  made  to  deter  them  from  appearing  at  the  appointed 
place,  by  persons  who  professed  to  act  as  mediators.  **  They  tKat  will 
go  with  me,  (exclaimed  Melville,)  let  them  go;  and  they  that  are 
afraid,  let  them  tarry.'’  And,  setting  out  instantly,  he  was  followed 
by  the  rector,  regents,  and  students,  in  their  gowns.  'I'he  cliur^; 
yard  w*as  filled  with  gentlemen,  who  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  pr6* 
cession  from  the  college  to  advance  to  the  spot  where  the  assault  waa 
made.  Alexander  Cunningliamc,  with  his  head  and  feet  uncovered, 
but  in  other  respects  richly  dressed,  now  came  forward,  supported  by 
two  of  his  friends,  and,  with  an  air  very  different  from  that  of  a, peni¬ 
tent,  said,  he  was  ready  to  make  his  submission,  provided  there 
any  that  would  accept  it.  **  Doubt  not  of  the  acceptuuon,  (rep)iad 
the  Principal,)  we  are  here  ready.*’  This  bpldneM  cooipietel^^  der^gea 
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the  plant  of  the  cabal,  wliose  object  it  waste  make  a  show  of  readiness, 
to  give  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  at  the  game 
time  to  intimidate  the  College  from  requiring  it.  Accordingly,  after 
a  short  pause,  the  culprit  found  himself  obliged  to  begin  his  confession, 
which  he  went  through  in  every  article,  conformably  to  tlie  original 
tentence,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  convened  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Principal  and  his  com- 
pany’lefi  the  church  yard  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  entered  it, 
without  meeting  with  tlie  slightest  molestation.  And  tlic  gentlemen, 
after  spending  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  town,  returned 
home,  *  greater  fools,'  us  some  of  tliem  expressed  themselves,  than 
they  came/ 

Bill  these  petty  altercations,  liotvevrr  im])ortant  as  illustrating 
the  cliaraeh*!’ of  Melville,  were  but  the  preludes  to  more  trying 
and  conspicuous  scenes.  Talents  and  energy  like  his,  were  nut 
to  be  |HTiniUe<l  to  waste  iheiiiselves  on  an  inferior  theatre,  while 
the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  whole  nation  deinaiided 
bis  active  interference.  The  framework  of  the  Scottisli  eslahlish- 
nient,  though  partially  adjusted,  was  nut  yet  finally  settled. 
Strange  aiiouialies  bail  been  inevitably  {lermiUed  to  retnain  in 
the  system ;  and  a  powerful  party  among  the  magnates  of  the 
realm,  were  anxious  tor  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  us  more 
favoiirahle  to  their  own  ambitious  aud  rapacious  projects.  Hut 
the  mantle  of  Knox  rested  upon  Melville,  and  his  sojourning  in 
(ieneva  had  thoroughly  riveted  his  uttnehment  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  discipline.  His  fearless  determination  was  neither  to  be 
moved  by  favour,  nor  shaken  by  menace.  And  when  the  llegehi 
IHorton,  wliose  threats  were  seldom  idle,  exclaimed  in  ungovern^ 
able  anger,  ‘  There  will  never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till 
‘  half-a-dozen  of  you  be  banged  or  banished  the  country,’ — he 
received  from  MeUille  this  firm  and  heroic  re|>ly  :  ‘  Tush,  sir  j 
‘  threaten  your  courtieis  aftei  that  manner.  It  is  the  same  to 

*  me  whether  1  rot  in  the  air  or  in  tlie  ground.  I’he  earth  is  the 
‘  Lord’s.  Putrid  ed  ubicuHqiie  esl  heno,  I  have  been  ready 
‘  to  give  my  life  wheic  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  well 
‘  wared  (ex|M*nded  or  bestowed)  at  the  pleasure  of  my  God.  1 

*  have  lived  out  of  your  country  ten  years  as  well  as  in  it.  Let 

*  Go<l  he  glorified  :  it  will  not  he  in  your  power  to  hang  or  exile 

*  his  truth.’  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  written  with  great 
spirit.  Dr.  M‘Crie  touches  the  points  of  Church-government 
and  discipline  briefly,  but  with  a  master-hand,  and,  in  a  curious 
note,  points  out  rather  exultingly  a  passage  in  Hooker,  which 
sccuns  to  involve  an  awkward  concession,  and  completely  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  acute  explanation  oflTered  in  the  following  passage. 

*  Nothing  has  proved  more  nuzzling  to  the  jure  divino  prelatists, 
who  feel  a  great  veneration  for  the  fathers,  than  the  sentimenu  which 
St  Jerome  has  expressed,  in  various  imrts  of  bis  writings,  conccru- 
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ing  the  origin  of  episcopacy.  A  vei^  curious  instance  of  this  occurs’ 
in  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Hooker  enters  into  an  elaborate 
reply  to  the  objections  which  the  presbyterians  have  raised  from 
Jerome’s  assertion,  that  the  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyters 
arose  from  custom,  rather  than  divine  institution-  In  the  middle  of 
this  reply,  the  following  singular  sentence  occurs  j  “  This  arutuer 
to  St.  Jerome  scemeth  dangerous ;  I  have  qualified  it  as  I  may,  by 
addition  of  some  words  of  restraint ;  yet  I  satisfy  not  myself,  in  my 
judgement  il  would  be  altered.”  (Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  vii.  ^  5. 
p.  11.  London,  16G1.)*  It  will  be  obliging  if  some  of  tlie  admirers 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  will  examine  this  passage,  and  furnish  a 
key  to  its  meaning,  and  the  design  with  which  it  was  introduced.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  are  welcome  to  any  assistance  which  they  can 
derive  from  the  following  explication.  It  is  known  that  the  three  last 
books  (including  the  seventh)  of  the  Polity  were  not  published  during 
the  lifetime  of  Hie  author.  In  looking  over  his  manuscript,  what  he 
had  written  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  appeared  to  Hooker  dangerous  ; 
he  retouched  and  qualihed  his  expressions,  but  still  his  answer  satis^ 
fed  not  himself;  it  required  yet  to  be  altered ;  and  to  keep  this  In 
mind,  he  made  a  jotting  of  it  on  the  margin.  The  manuscript  coming 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  introduced  the 
marginal  note  into  the  text,  and  publislied  both  together.  We  may 
easily  conceive  how  **  the  Judicious  Hooker”  would  have  felt  at  seeing 
his  acknowledgement  of  nis  perplexity  in  answering  this  objectii>u, 
thus  ignorantly  and  rudely  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  Yet,  the  bluA- 
dcr  has  been  retained  in  all  the  editions  which  I  have  seen,  from  tJuit 
of  1661  down  to  that  which  was  lately  printed  at  Oxford  1  The  Ec* 
clesiastical  Polity  is  one  of  tlie  books  in  which  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  are  examined :  but  this  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  either 
they  or  their  examinators  have  made  themselves  masters  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  contents.’ 

In  1580,  Melville  was  induced  reluctantly  to  quit  bis  post  at 
Glasgow,  and  to  take  his  place  at  the  bead  of  the  University  of 
8t.  Andrews,  as  Principal  of  the  New  College.  The  changes 
and  dismissals  which  were  necessary  to  effect  llic  introduction  of 
the  new  system,  occasioned  much  opposition  ;  and  the  Aristo¬ 
telians  were  little  dispose<l  to  admit  of  the  IVeedoms  in  which 
the  new  Lecturer  indulged  himself  wlien  discussing  the  old  doc¬ 
trines.  The  combined  spirit  and  ability  of  Melville,  overcame, 
however,  at  last  all  contradictions,  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
conduct  the  business  of  education  in  his  own  way. 

'  John  Caldcleugh,  one  of  the  outed  regents,  was  extremely 
noisy  with  hia  complaints,  and  boasted  in  all  companies,  tliat  he  would 
hough  the  new-made  Principal,  whenever  he  met  him.  He  one  day 
burst  into  Melville’s  chamber,  and  demanded  rudely  if  he  knew  him. 
Melville  said,  he  did  not.  **  1  should  be  known  as  a  master  of  this 
college ;  my  name  is  Mr.  John  Caldcleugli.” — **  Ho !  is  this  you  that 
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•  In  the  Oxford  edttbn  of  1793,  it  occurs  at  p.  132.  Vol.  IH. 
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will  hough  men?**  replied  Melville;  and,  shutting  the  door,  told 
him  that  they  were  now  alone,  and  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  carry¬ 
ing  h  \i  threats  into  execution.  Culdcleugh*s  eholer  and  his  courage 
immediately  fell;  upon  which,  Melville  gave  him  such  a  severe,  and 
at  the  tame  time  friendly,  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  went  away  (juite  mortitied  and  humbled  ;  accepted  of  a  bur¬ 
sary  in  the  college,  and  lived  in  it  quietly  as  a  student,  until  he  was 
called  to  act  as  a  prolessor.* 

Hut  Melville  was  soon  to  be  eiii;;a"ed  in  more  important  and 
more  hazardous  strife.  King  James,  who  had  now  assumed 
for  himself  tlie  direction  of  government,  siirremlered  to  worth¬ 
less  minions  the  guidance  of  his  judgement  and  conduct,  and, 
umler  the  impulse  of  their  counsels,  and  of  his  own  meddling 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  began  a  series  of  vexatious  and  op¬ 
pressive  interferences  with  the  system  and  administration  of  the 
Kirk.  In  this  state  of  things,  Melville  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
neuter,  lie  sprang  into  the  breach,  and,  as  Moderator  of  the 
(jeneral  Assembly,  presente<l  himself,  not  withstanding  signili- 
cant  hints  of  violence,  at  (he  head  of  a  deputation  sent  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  monarch. 

•  Having  obtained  access  to  the  King  in  Council,  the  commission¬ 
ers  presented  tlicir  remon^t^ance.  When  it  hud  been  read,  Arran, 
looking  round  the  assembly  with  a  threatening  countenance,  exclaim¬ 
ed — “  NVIio  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  articles?’* — “  We 
DARE,**  replied  Melville  ;  and  advancing  to  the  table,  took  the  pen 
from  the  clerk,  and  subscribed.  The  other  commissioners  immediately 
followed  his  example.  Presumptuous  and  daring  as  he  was,  Arran 
felt  abashed  and  awed  for  the  moment.  Lennox  addressed  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  a  mild  tone  ;  and  they  w  ere  peaceably  dismissed.  Cer¬ 
tain  Englishmen,  who  iiappened  to  be  present,  expres.sed  tlieir  as- 
tonisliment  at  the  bold  carriage  of  the  ministers,  and  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  that  they  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand  to  support 
them.  I  hey  mioht  he  surprised  ;  for,  more  than  forty  years  elapsed 
after  that  period,  before  any  of  their  countrymen  were  able  to 
meet  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary  court  with  sucli  Bruincss  and  intre¬ 
pidity.* 

In  February  1681,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
the  advocates  of  religious  liberty  of  the  presence  and  personal 
services  of  their  high-spirited  leader.  He  was  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  privy  council,  to  answer  allegations  of  treasonable 
speeclics  d»  livered  from  the  pulpit.  His  defence  seems  to  have 
been  unanswerahh* ;  but  bis  adversaries  were  resolved  to  pursue 
the  affair  as  far  as  jiossiblc,  and  regardless  of  his  protest  against 
their  right  of  jurisdiction,  condemned  him  to  imprisonment- 
We  must  confess  that  we  arc  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reason¬ 
ing  by  which  Dr.  M‘Crie  here  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  ‘  de^ 
*  cUnuiure^  of  the  authority  of  the  court.  Though  vve  pi  ifeclly 
agree  with  him,  that  Melville  was  right  in  rejecting  the  judioial 
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4iMirpation  of  a  body  incapable,  by  its  very  constitution,  of  ren¬ 
dering  a  correct  judgement,  yet,  it  .does  appear  to  us,  that 
more  tlian  this  uus  meant ;  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
])osirK)n  to  assume  the  independency  of  tlie  hierarchy  on  the 
civil  magistracy.  Be  this  us  it  may,  the  behaviour  of  Melville 
was  undaunted  and  iiiiyieldin{^.  lie  threw,  in  lieu  of  gauntlet, 
his  Hebrew  Bible  on  the  council -table,  and  clialleni;e<l  his 
judges  to  examine  his  *  instructions.*  Findini;,  however,  that 
his  liberty  was  endangered,  and  that  ulterior  measures  were 
darkly  hinted  at,  he  resolved  on  lii^ht,  and  withdrew  into 
land,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  other  ministers,  who 
were  driven  from  their  flocks  by  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Parliament.  Durin*^  his  stay  of  twenty 
months  in  this  country,  he  appears  to  have  met  with  the  most 
hospitable  treatment.  On  visitint^  Oxford,  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  highly  delighted  with  the  ina^niticencc  of  that  favoured  seat 
of  learning. 

At  len;;lh,  the  nnpopidarity  of  the  Kin};*8  favourites  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  dismiss  them,  and,  afier  a  series  of  events,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes,  Melville  had  the  satisfacliou 
of  witnessinjr,  in  I59*J,  the  formal  recognition,  hy  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  of  Presbytery  as  the  established  ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  realm. 

There  is  an  interestinjo^  account  of  the  fate  of  part  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  for  which  we  must  find  room  notwithstanding' 
itsleni^th.  Melville's  ne])hew  had  (fuitted  the  university,  and 
settled  as  minister 

*  of  Anstruther,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Fife. 
Early  one  morning,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  was  known 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  town  ap()eared  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  informed  him  that  a  ship,  filled  with  Spaniards,  had  en¬ 
tered  their  harbour ;  adding,  to  deliver  him  from  apprehensions  that 
they  were  come,  “  not  to  give  mercy,  but  to  ask,*'  and  that  the 
magistrates  desired  his  advice  how  to  act  towards  them.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  having  convened,  it  was  agreed,  after  consultation, 
to  give  audience  to  the  commander,  and  that  their  minister,  who  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language,  should  convey  to  him 
the  sentiments  of  the  tow'n.  Intimation  of  this  having  been  sent  to 
the  vessel,  a  venerable  old  man,  of  lorgc  stature  and  martial  coun¬ 
tenance,  entered  the  town-hall,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  and 
touching  the  minister's  shoe  with  his  hand,  addressed  him  in  Spanish. 
**  His  name  was  .Tan  Gomes  dc  Medina,  he  was  commander  of 
twenty  hulks,  being  part  of  the  grand  fleet  which  his  master,  Philip 
King  of  Spain,  had  fitted  out  to  revenge  the  insufferable  insulu 
which  he  had  received  from  the  English  nation ;  but  God,  on  account 
of  their  sins,  had  fought  against  them,  and  dispersed  them  by  a 
storm  ;  the  vessels  under  his  command  had  been  separated  from  the 
tnaiQ  fleet,  driven  on  the  north  coasu  of  Scotlandi  and  shipwrecked 
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on  tlie  Fair  Isle ;  anil,  after  escaping  the  mcrcilest  wavea  rocki, 
and  enduring  great  hardshipa  from  hunger  and  cold,  he,  and  such  of 
hU  men  as  were  preserved,  had  made  their  way,  in  tlieir  only  remain¬ 
ing  bark,  to  this  place  ;  intending  to  seek  assistance  from  their  good 
friends  «nd  confederates,  the  Scots,  and  to  kiss  his  Majesty’s  hand, 
(making  another  profound  bow,)  from  whom  he  expected  relief  and 
comfort  to  himself,  his  officers,  and  poor  men,  whose  condition  was 
most  pitiable.”  When  James  Melville  was  about  to  reply  in  Latin,  a 
young  man,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  rej)eated  his  master’s  speech 
in  English.  The  minister  then  nddressea  the  Admiral.  On  the 
score  of  friendship,  or  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked, 
the  Spaniards  (he  said)  had  no  claims  on  them;  the  King  of  Spain 
was  u  sworn  vassal  to  the  Bisliop  of  Komc»  and  on  that  ground  they 
and  their  King  dehed  him ;  and  with  respect  to  England  the  Scots 
were  indissolubly  leagued  with  that  kingdom,  and  regarded  an  attack 
upon  it  us  the  same  with  an  attack  on  themselves :  but  although  this 
was  the  case,  they  looked  upon  tliem,  in  their  present  situation,  as 
men  and  fellow'  creatures  labouring  under  privations  and  sufferings  to 
whicli  they  themselves  wxtc  liable,  and  they  rejoiced  at  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testifying  how  superior  their  religion  was  to  that  of  tneir 

enemies.”* . Aftertliis,  the  admiral  andhis  officers  were  conveyed 

to  lodgings,  which  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  neighbouring  gentlemen,  until 
they  obtained  a  licence  and  protection  from  his  >Iiijesty  to  return 
home.  Before  their  departuri'f  James  Melville  received  a  printed 
ai'coimt  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Armada,  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  persons  who  hud  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
galloots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  Uiis 
being  imparted  to  Jan  (iomes,  the  tears  flowed  down  the  furrowed 
checks  of  the  hardy  veteran. 

*  'f  he  seoucl  of  the  story  must  not  be  suppressed.  Some  time  after 
this,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Anstruthcr  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port. 
Don  Jan  Gomes  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  posted  to 
court,  and  obtained  her  release  from  the  king,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  humanity  and  hospitality  of  the  Scots.  He  in¬ 
vited  the  ship's  company  to  his  house,  enquired  kindly  after  his 
jicquaint«nncos  in  the  good  town  of  Anstruthcr,  and  sent  his  warmest 
commendations  to  their  minister  and  other  individuals  to  whom  he 
considered  himself  as  most  particularly  indebted.’ 

In  I5t)0,  Melville  was  elected  Hector  of  his  University,  but 
his  tdevation  served  only  to  make  him  u  more  conspicuous  mark 
lor  the  aim  of  the  designing  men  who  were  bent  on  the  extension 
of  Uie  royal  prerogative,  by  converting  the  Kirk  into  a  roCTC 
instrument  of  patronage  and  interest.  James,  whoae  abilities 
nei'ni  to  have  been  peculiai  ly  suited  to  this  kind  of  work,  was 
indefatigable  in  wrangling  and  intriguing.  His  disgusting  perfidy 
was  in  active  and  shameless  exercise  on  all  occasions ;  and  the 
most  aoleiun  pledges  were  treated  by  him  with  su|)crlative 
eoutempt.  lie  it  was  who  originated  the  strange  policy  of 
favouring 
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*  fi  forcij^  faction  addicted  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power;  while 
the  best  friends  of  the  Ucformalion,  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
natural  and  surest  friends  of  a  Protestant  government,  became  the 
objects  of  his  jealousy  and  aversion.  This  absurd  and  criminal  course, 
he  pursued  throughout  his  reign,  in  spite  of  all  the  admonitions  which 
he  received,  and  it  was  persisted  in  wdth  hereditary  fatuity  by  his 
successors,  who  carried  on  a  secret  and  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  issued  at  length  in  their  laying  their  triple 
crown  ingloriously  and  irrecoverably  at  her  feet.  An  example  to  all 
British  sovereigns  who  may  be  tempted  to  form  such  an  unnatural 
and  unhallowed  attachment.* 

In  the  different  interviews  between  Melville  and  the  monarch, 
which  took  place  during  the  unhappy  transactions  of  this  period, 
the  former  maintained  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  character 
without  abatement  or  concession.  The  petulance  and  overweening 
vanity  of  James  were  no  match  for  the  well-grounded  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  the  rich  mental  endowments,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  which  awakened  the 
anient  elo<pience  of  the  fearless  advocate  of  the  Kirk.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Melville,  who  seems  to  have  been  ratlier  given 
to  seizing  his  opponent  hy  the  button,  grasped  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  addressing  him  as  ‘  went  on, 

in  a  most  intrepid  style  of  reprehension,  to  give  his  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  King. 

A  slight  tumult  which  took  place  in  the  capital,  in  December 
160B,  was  made  by  the  Court  a  pretext  for  the  severest  measures, 
ami  became  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  persecution  against  those 
IVeshyterian  ministers  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
firmness  in  tlie  defence  of  their  immunities.  At  the  time  of  the 
disturbance,  Melville  was  not  in  Kdinhurgh,  and  consequently, 
there  could  he  no  plea  for  including  him  in  the  proscri|ition  which 
ensued ;  but  the  fear  of  his  determined  op|>osition  to  the  impending 
vi«^i(ation,  induced  a  series  of  vexatious  interferences,  the  object  of 
which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hustle, 
James  was  most  egregiously  in  his  element,  and  during  the 
complicated  intrigues  hy  which  it  was  attempted  to  secure  the 
subserviency  of  tlie  Church,  he  fidgetled  and  lectured  vastly 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

‘  In  the  public  deliberations  and  debates,  he  directed  and  decided 
every  thing  in  his  double  capacity  of  disputant  and  umpire.  Those 
who  wish  to  perceive  the  glory  of  James’s  reign,  must  carefully  attend 
to  this  part  of  its  history.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  a  stage  on 
which  he  could  exert  his  distinguishing  talent,  and  *  stick  the  doctor's 
chair  into  the  throne.’  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  acquired  that  skill 
in  points  of  divinity,  and  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  meetings, 
which  afterwards  nlledthc  English  bishops  with  both  “  admiration  and 
shame,”  and  made  them  cry  out  that  they  verily  thought  he  was  **  in¬ 
spired.”  Never  did  this  wise  monarch  appear  to  such  great  advantage 
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at  whenyturrouiKied  with  “  hit  own  northarn  men,**  he  canvattedfor 
votes  with  all  tl)e  ardour  and  address  of  a  candidate  for  a  bdrougb; 
or  when,  presiding  in  the  debates  of  the  Geucrcl  Assembly,  he  kept 
the  members  to  the  question,  regaled  them  with  royal  wit,  calling  one 
**  a  seditious  knave,**  and  anotlier  a  liar,’*  saying  to  one  speaker 
“  that’s  witch-like,*’ and  to  another  ‘‘that’s  anabaptistical,” instructed 
the  clerk  in  the  true  geograpliical  mode  of  calling  the  roll,  or  taking 
him  home  to  his  closet,  helped  him  to  correct  the  minutes.’ 

At  length,  Jaincs  ascended  tlie  throne  of  liiigland,  and  tlie 
Hampton  Court  Conlerence  gave  to  the  friends  of  religion  in 
this  country,  a  specimen  of  (lie  treatment  which  they  were  to 
expect  from  their  new  monarch.  During  the  contest  for  rviain- 
taining  the  General  Assembly  against  the  eftbrts  made  hy  James 
and  his  ministers  to  supersede  or  neutralize  that  ‘  great  bulwark 
*  of  the  liberties  oftheChurch  of  Scollaml,’  Melville  was  vigilant 
and  aclive.ln  May  1600,  he  was  summoned,  with  seven  other 
ministers,  to  London,  ostensibly  lor  the  purpose  of  conferring  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  hut  in  reality  with  the  view  of  removing 
from  the  scene  ol  action  (he.  ino'^t  ri‘s»dii(e  opponents  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  August,  they  reached  their  destination,  and  were 
soon  admitted  to  a  public  andienco,  in  which  IVlelvillo  let  loose 
his  fiery  elotpience,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  admi¬ 
ration  ol  the  French  .Ainhassador,  who  was  present,  gave  the 
Lord  Advocate  a  smart  trimming,  and  left  Iniii  and  the  King 
urtii#  repliquc.  The  ministers,  who  were  now*,  in  fact,  pri¬ 
soners  at  large,  innong  other  |)etly  vexations,  were  compelled  to 
attend  a  series  ot  sermons,  preached  in  tlie  Ho>al  Chapel,  ou 
the  Icatling  points  ol  variance  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Kpiscopaliiins.  'This  curious  mode  of  conducting  controversy, 
calls  loilh  the  lollowing  pitliy  comment  from  Dr.  APCiie. 

*  If  ever  the  Church  of  England  had  her  days  of  chivalry,  they 
had  then  passed  by  ;  else  her  champions  would  have  deemed  it  foul 
disgrace  to  attack  antagonists  who  were  not  at  liberty  to  defend  ihem- 
tclves,  or  to  return  the  blows  which  they  received ;  and  day  after 
day  to  crow  like  cravens  over  men  who  sat  bound  and  shackled 
before  them.’ 

A  highly  imprudent,  though  coitaiidy  a  very  innocent  act  of 
Melville's,  ulVerded  his  enemies  an  advantage  over  hi!ii,  which 
they  were  careful  not  to  let  pass,  lie  hatl  been  required  to 
be  present  in  the  Chapel  Koval  on  the  least  day  of  St.  Michael, 
•  one  of  the  Dii  mitutnim  yenfium  of  the  English  and  on  that 
occasion,  disgustetl  with  the  unmeaning  afi'ectation  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  had  expressed  his  feelings  in  a  Latin  epigram,  which  was 
communicatcil  to  the  King  hy  some  of  the  spies  who  were  in 
allendance  on  the  Scottish  ministers.  For  this  enormous  offence, 
be  was  brought  before  the  privy  council. 

*  Th«  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ( Bancroft ),  addreMing  bun, 
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• 

began  to  aggravate  the  offence,  arguing  that  sucli  a  libel  on  tlm 
worHhip  of  the  Church  of  England,  waB|  a  high  nilsdcmeanonr,  and 
even  brought  the  offender  within  the  laws  of  trenaon.  Thn  wat  too 
much  for  Melville  to  bear  from  a  man  of  whom  he  had  ao 
vourable  an  opinion  as  Bancroft,  lie  interrupted  the  Primate.  **  My 
Lords,**  exclaimed  he,  **  Andrew  Melville  was  never  a  traitor* 
But,  my  Lords,  there  was  one  Hichard  Bancrofr  (let  him  be  sought 
for)  who  during  tlie  Hfo  of  the  late  Queen,  wrote  a  treatise  agoinst  hm 
^T^je8ty*8  title  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  here  (|>uTling  the 
corpus  delicti  from  his  fmcket)  is  the  book,  which  was  answered  by 
iny  brother  John  D«\vidson.**  Bancroft  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  attack.  In  the  mean  time, 
Melville  went  on  to  charge  the  archbishop  with  his  delinquencies.  Ac 
accused  him  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  maintaining  an  antichvihhfn 
Hierarchy,  and  vain,  foppish,  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  sHcneMg 
and  imprisoning  the  true  preachers  of  the  gospel  for  scnipliag  to 
conform  to  these.  Advancing  gradually,  as  he  tqmkc,  to  the  head  af 
(he  table  where  Bancroft  sat,  he  took  Imld  of  the  lawn  skevea  of- the 
primate,  ami  shaking  them,  and  culling  them  Romish  ragSii  ho  eahlt 
**  If  you  are  the  author  of  the  book.ciulecl  **  English  Sc«»ttkinf  for 
Geneva  discipline,*’  then  I  regard  you  as  the  capital  eiiemy  of  aU  the 
Reformed  Churdies  iu  Eurofie,  and  as  such,  1  will  profess  myself  an 
enemy  to  you  and  to  your  proceedings,  to  the  cfRision  of  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  :  and  it  grieves  me  that  such  a  man  should  have  liis 
Maje^ty*s  car,  and  sit  so  high  in  this  honourable  council.’^  It  Whs 
a  considerable  time  before  any  of  the  council  recovered  frftrYi  tl/cir 
astonishment  so  far  ns  to  think  of  interposing  between  the  pWor 
primate  and  his  incensed  accut-cr.  Bishop  Barlow  at  lost  steppe  in ; 
bttt  he  was  hatKlIed  in  the  same  unceremonious  way.  Melville  at¬ 
tacked  liis  narrative  of  the  Hiuiiptoii  Court  Conference,  and  accused 
hull  of  representing  the  King  as  of  no  religion,  by  ninriring  him^siiy 
that,  **  Though  he  was  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  wras  not  of  it.” 
lie  then  proceeded  to  make  .strictures  on  the  sermon  which  Ite  had  ht‘ard 
Barlow  preach  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  ”  Remember  where  you  arc, 
and  to  whom  you  are  speaking,**  said  one  of  the  Scottish  n^lttnen. 
“  1. remember  it  very  well,  my  Lord,  (replied  Melville,)  and  am  sorry 
that  your  Lordship,  by  sitting  here  and  countenancing  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  me,  should  furnish  a  precedent  which  may  yet  be 
used  agamit  yourself  or  your  posterity.*’  * 

The  rcstiU  of  Ihw  and  of  subsequent  proceedings  was,  IHel- 
ville’s  coitimiitai  to  the  Tower,  while  hi»  nephew  was  ordered  lo 
fix  his  residence  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  bikI  not  to  pass  the 
limit  of  ten  miles  round  the  town.  The  other  ininwiterH  were 
pcrihitletl,  on  harsh  conditions,  to  return  home.  Previou.sly  to 
their  departure,  some  noncoiilomiists  had  collected  for  tliem 
a  sum  of  money,  wdikh,  fnmi  the  most  honourable  motives,  i\wy 
gratcfiiWy  declined.  Melville’s  durance  lasted  fonr  years ;  nor 
Was  he  at  last  liberated,  htit  for  the  further  piinidimeiK  of  exile. 
*rfic  l>nke  de  Bonillon  bad  made  ajiplioation  to  JsineH,  that  the 
prisoner  he  nlloteed  to  rcskb*  in  Sedan  an  profi*ssur  in  the 
VoL.  \VI.  N.  t:f.  ‘i  X 
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Protestant  univorsity  llicre,  and  an  unf^acioiis  assent  having 
been  ^iven,  INlelvillc  einharked  for  France  in  April  1611.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  lionouraldy  and  piously  spent ;  but,  as 
it  cmitained  no  inarkiiu^  evtuit,  wo  shall  merely  state  in  addition 
to  the  preceding  particulars,  that  he  died  in  10‘22,  at  Sedan, 
having  reached  the  advanced  a^e  of  seventy-seven  years. 

In  our  notice  of  this  rich  ami  important  work,  we  have,  of 
necessity,  rostrictetl  ourselves  to  the  leadini^  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Melville.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  say,  that  these 
volumes  contain  a  lar^e  mass  of  various  and  most  interestin|^ 
matter  illustrative  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  p<Tiod  under  investigation.  Of  these  valuable  and  multi¬ 
farious  elucidations,  it  wouhl  not  have  been  practicable  to  give 
It  satisfactory  abstract  without  an  inconvenient  extension  of  the 
present  article.  Dr.  M^Crie  has  been  able  to  include  his  ma¬ 
terials  within  their  actual  limits,  only  by  the  most  rigorous 
compression  ;  and  though  we  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has 
clone  wisely  to  study  brevity,  yet,  for  our  own  part,  we  should 
have  felt  highly  gratitied  by  an  additional  volume. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  be  dilVuse  in  praise  of  Dr. 
M‘Crie.  It  will  be  quite  suflicient  to  say,  that,  in  learning,  in 
spirited  composition,  in  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  he  has  fully  maintained  throughout  the  present 
volumes,  the  liigh  level  which  he  liad  attained  by  his  life  of 
Knox. 


Art.  VI.  An  Examination  of  the  Charges  mmte  against  Unitarians 
anil  Unitarianism^  and  the  Improved  Eersiony  by  the  Right  Rev, 
Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raplioe,  in  his  “  Discourses  and  Dissertations 
*•  on  Atonement  and  Sacrilice  :**  wiili  some  Strictures  on  the  State¬ 
ments  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Dr.  tlales.  Dean  Graves,  Dr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Pyc  Smith,  niul  Mr.  Rcnncl,  <Scc.  and  on  the  System  pur- 
kuchI  by  .some  recent  Editors  of  the  Greek  'restament.  By  Lant  Car- 
|>enter,  LL.D.  8vo.  pp.  Ixii,  187.  Price  I  ts.  London.  1820. 

Xi  KITIIFK  the  repivseiitations  of  Unitarian  iloctrines  which 
are  introtiuced  into  this  work,  lun*  the  eulogies  which  the 
'  respectable  Author  has  pronounced  upon  them,  have  rendered 
them  at  all  attractive  in  our  view,  or  ret'oncilod  to  either  our  rea¬ 
son  or  our  feelings  the  cold  and  cheerh'ss  system  which  he 
wmdd  substitute  for  .Apostolic  Christianity.  In  other  res|>ects, 
liOwovcr,  wo  frankly  admit  the  force  of  many  of  the  statements 
in  Dr.  Carpenter's  present  appeal.  It  is  impossible,  wc  think, 
that  a  perusal  of  this  volume  should  leave  on  the  mind  of  a 
candid  reader,  any  other  than  an  impression  greatly  to  the  dis- 
»  atl vantage  of  some  of  the  op^miients  of  Unitarians.  This  report 
t>f  the  work,  we  are  bound  to  make,  h‘ss  in  justice  towards  tlic 
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Author  of  \iy  than  in  discharge  of  the  obli|»ations  which  we  owe 
to/i'ruth  its4‘lf.  Dr.  Car|>ent(T  is,  indts'd,  but  too  successful  in 
detecting'  and  cxjmsin^  Ihe  illiberal  spirit  and  the  disinj^etiuoua 
proceediniis  of  luorc  than  one  of  the  assailants  of  Unitarians  } 
and  particularly  hns  he  succeeded  in  his  iin|>eachmcnt  of  the 
Hi^ht  Rev.  Author  of  tlic  Discourses  on  Atonement  and  Sa* 

“  crilice.’*  We  are  far  from  a^reein^  with  Dr.  Car|M»nter  in 
all  his  statements  and  conclusions  ;  we  think  some  of  them  much 
too  strong  ;  but  with  all  the  deductions  that  on  this  and  every 
other  account  we  should  deem  necessary,  we  still  have  left  a  ctso 
too  clearly  made  out  against  the  Bishop  of  Uaphoe  and  some  of 
his  coadjutors. 

Fiat  justifia.  There  is  no  cause  so  sacred  as  that  of  Troth, 
To  support  her  interests  by  such  meuns  only  as  she  would  sanc¬ 
tion,  is  (he  primary  olject  of  our  /eul.  Nor  can  we  consirtio 
direct  misrepresentations  and  c.ilumnious  imputations,  affecting 
the  characters  of  our  theological  opponents,  otherwise  than  as 
otfeuces  ae:ainst  the  interests  of  (ruth.  The  adoption  of  these 
dishonourable  arts  in  controversy,  may,  imbued,  answer  a  present 
]>urpose  connected  with  (he  private  interests  of  the  advocate; 
but  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  finally  subduint;  error.  They 
may  for  a  time  succeed  in  ^ainitii'  over  the  passions  of  men  to 
the  side  of  particular  sentiments,  and  in  affixing  odium  to  the 
characters  of  others  of  opposite  sentiments ;  but  they  must  even¬ 
tually  produce  such  eilecls  as  will  demonstrate  their  inutility, 
and  more  than  this, — their  miseli*N‘Vous  (endeiiey  in  relation  to 
the  advancement  of  truth.  It  will  not  he  ima^ined  that  we  in- 
cluile  in  this  censure  those  warm  expressions  which,  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  ma)  escape  from  the  pens  of  the  most  guard¬ 
ed  writers,  or  those  mistakes  which  the  most  cautious  may 
commit.  We  s))euk  of  such  perversions  of  evidence,  and  of 
such  a  use  of  invective  as  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation,  but 
go  much  ht'yoiHl  tlie  Hllowuiices  which  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
*  human  iniinnities ;  of  measures  which  arc  intended  to  make  a 
party  or  iiidiviiluals  obnoxious,  apart  from  the  fair  treatment 
which  ingenuous  minds  will  ever  c«msider  as  due  to  even  the 
most  erroneous. 

In  some  of  the  senliments  expri  ssed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we 
most  cordially  agree  with  him.  yVmong  Dissenters,  Unitarian 
as  well  us  Trinitarian,  there  are  some  persona  ‘  who  (liink  (hat 
‘  the  rites  and  services  of  Religion  may  be  well  supported  by 
^  (lie  interference  of  the  State.'  'I'Uere  are  others  to  whom  this 
interference  a))|Hmrs  in  no  other  foi  m  than  as  a  mischievous  in¬ 
trusion,  and  who  regard  the  principle  on  wrbich  it  is  founded  aa 
radically  wrong.  Dr.  C.  says  : 

*  Wiae  and  good  men,  in  as  well  as  out  of  tlic  Church  of  England, 
have  teen  and  lamented  the  tendency  of  the  honours  and  wealth  ex- 
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clusivcl)  bestowed  on  those  laho  subscribe  to  her  Articles  of  faith,  to 
mislead  men’s  judgements,  to  warp  their  consciences,  to  check  tKeir 
disposition  to  seurch  after  truth,  to  make  them  look  uilli  suspicion  on 
those  who  differ  from  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  cunhne  their 
charity  and  resfiect  to  those  witiiin  their  own  pale.  Numberless 
instancies  indeed  occur,  in  which  this  tendency  is  effectually  restrained, 

not  altogether  prevented,  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  common 
Christianity,  by  the  strict  principles  of  duty  entertained  by  tlic^indi- 
vidual  himself,  by  the  influence  of  those  extensive  associations  for  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  which  draw  different  parties 
lovvurds  the  common  centre  of  Christian  love,  and  by  the  liberalizing 
dispositions  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  free  com¬ 
munication  of  opinion.  Yet,  the  tendency  exists,  and  neccnisarily  At¬ 
tends  an  exclusive  Establifthment. 

*  I  cordially  wish,  therefore,  tliat  the  time  may  never  arrive,  when 
the  principles  of  Unitariunidin  shall  he  alloyed  by  admixtures  of  wurld-^ 
ly  policy,  or  rested  on  the  special  support  of  civil  authorities.  And 
1  doubt  not  that  the  period  will  come,  when  the  support  of  public 
worship  will  be  left  to  every  one’s  own  sentiments  of  its  importance  to 
society,  and  his  appreciation  of  its  value  to  himself;  wdien  no  pre¬ 
ponderance  w  ill  be  given  to  any  denomination  of  professing  Christians, 
by  exclusively  connecting  with  them  civil  privileges;  when  worldly 
motives  will  net  be  mixed  w  ith  the  solemn  concerns  of  religion  ;  and 
when  every  mie  will^  be  equally  protected  and  encouraged  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inalienable  right  and  duly  of  private  judgement,  and 
left,  unbiasscil  by  power  and  interest,  to  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers 
in  that  way  which  he  deems  most  accordant  with  Christian  principle. 
Were  I  a  Vrinitarinn,  I  should  desire  that  period  as  earnestly  as  1  do 
at  present,  because  1  could  not  less  believe  that  Christ’s  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.*  Preface,  p.  xiii.  xiv. 

Wme  Me  Unitarians,  uc  should  ileprecatc  as  strongly  ns  dors 
Dr.Cnrpenter,  the  inixliire  of  religious  profession  with  maxiinsof 
worldly  policy  and  state  jiatronage  ;  ami,  not  being  Unitarians, 
wo  still  unite  with  him  in  the  anticipation  of  the  entire  freeduin 
of  religious  profession  from  all  political  restraints  ami  associa¬ 
tions. 

\\  0  ran  scarroly  be  mistaken  in  attribntins:  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  clerical  opponents  of  Uiiitarians,  a 
xeal  “  without  knowlcdgi*,”  and  at  the  same  lime  directed  hy  the 
most  powerful  political  prejudice.  Sucli  representations  as  the 
following,  liave  but  loo  freipiently  lK*eii  maiie  in  a  spirit  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  Dissenters  of  crein/ denomination.  Dr.  Hales  describes 
the  activity  of  Unitarians  us 

•  most  aw  fully  alarming  and  deplorable  if  considered  in  a  national 
light ;  threatening  to  ftlirnate  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  from  the  Established  Church  and  Worship,  as  superstitious 
and  idolatrous,  and  from  the  State  and  (iovernment  which  upholds  it 
and  maintains  it, os  oppressive  and  tyrannical;  and,  in  fine,  to  unchristi- 
anizc  the  land,  and  eventually  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Ileuvcu 
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U))oii  the  hypocrites  ami  apostates  when  the  measure  of  their  iniijuity 
come  to  the  full.*  p.  x). 

This  is  lans^iinf^c  vvhieli  ^oi>s  far  beyon^l  nil  the  bouiiils  of  «oi>er 
and  elfectivt;  writini^^  and  which  must  be  rettarded  by  all  honour* 
ai>le  men  as  furnishin*;  matter  of  just  and  i^rofM  oUencc  to  tbe 
p  irties  wiioin  it  is  immediately  directtsl.  It  is  lani^afl^e 

wideh  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  apprehend,  may  be  ullowrcd  to  rebuko 
as  8oth  manifestin:^  a  ‘  wild  alarm,*  and  indicatiiii^  the  existrni^o 
of  u  spirit  opposed  to  liberal  ami  equitable  principhs.  For  Uni* 
lariaiiism  we  have  no  prediicetions ;  but  Unitarians  and  other 
Dissenters  (for  Dissent  is  evidently  part  of  the  o^r*nce)  may  cer¬ 
tainly  claim  to  he  heard  when  such  heavy  denunciations  aa  this 
arc  made  against  them,  in  reference  to  the  civil  iiistUutiona  of  the 
country,  which,  it  mii^ht,  perhaps,  he  shewn,  they  aa  hi!;hly  ve¬ 
nerate,  and  would  as  fearlessly  support,  as  their  clerical  accuser!. 
These  dii^niricd  jicrsonai'es  mii^hl  easily,  wc  think,  detect  a  zeal 
and  activity  at  work  in  ulhcr  directions  than  those  in  which  Uiey 
denounce  them,  and  threatening,  apart  from  Unitarianism  or 
Dissenterism,  to  uncliristianize  tlic  land,  and  provoke  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  Heaven.  VVe  must  notice  that  Dr.  Carpenter*!  lan- 
^uaf^e  and  manner,  In  nMiiarkin;'  on  tiie  preccdiiu;  eiTusion  and 
other  passaf^cs  of  a  similar  character,  arc  truly  excellent,  worthy 
nt  once  of  ap))lause  and  imitation. 

It  mi^ht  be  well  if  roli:;ionists  would,  in  tbeir  controverales 
with  eacli  ollic^,  refrain  from  criminations  which  arc  devoid  even 
of  cHMlibHity,  anti  limit  their  accusations  to  particulars  in  respect 
to  which  there  is  at  least  some  ground  of  allegation.  Wc  should, 
for  our  own  part,  have  judged  tliat  no  well  informed  writer 
would,  ill  those  times,  accuse  any  party  of  de  liber  at  oly  faUi^ 
fyiny  the  iHonpel;  yet  is  this  one  of  Hp.  Magee's  charges 
against  Unitarians.  'Flic  dis)>oHition  in  which  alone  such  a 
measure  could  originate,  no  man  has  any  right  to  attribute  to 
another;  and  unless  Unitarians  arc  to  be  represented  as  being 
alike  bereft  of  tlirir  senses  and  base  in  tbeir  prineiples,  they 
would  surely  never  engage  in  a  practice  the  detection  of  which 
is  so  perfectly  easy  and  certain.  We  must,  therefore,  admit,  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  but  too  araj)ly  justified  in  charging  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  op{K)nent,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  whicli  bears 
down  all  the  restruints  of  decorum,  when  he  describes  Uuitarian 
writers  as  almsing  authorities  *  witlioiit  sliame  or  scruple  ;  and 
*  this  too,  not  merely  in  the  ardour  of  controversial  contest,  hut 
‘  with  the  cool  and  deliberaie  purpose  of  faUifylog  the  word  of 
^  (iod.*  Wc  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  eoligtiiencd  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  errors  and  dangers  of  the  Unitarian  doctrines,  could 
be  nrodticed  by  ibis  kind  of  writing,  and  what  aid  it  has  atTorded 
to  the  cause  of  cvangoiical  truth.  Nor  is  it  very  probable  that 
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sucli  an  attempt  at  crimination  as  this,  siiouhi  excite  even  tfiat 
aort  of  prejmlice  against  the  principles  of  Unitarianism,  wliich 
by  some  |H*rsons  would  he  aicounted  laudable,  and'  he  viewed 
as  a  safei^uard  from  the  daiii^er  (»f  seduction.  It  is  Iim»  ^ross  to 
b«  in  any  respect,  or  with  lei^ard  to  any  persons,  ellicicnt  as  a 
means  of  monition  and  persuasion.  It  is  not  ar:;ument,  nor  is  it 
counsel.  Of  Unitarian  ciiticisms  there  is  room,  in  some  im¬ 
portant  castes,  to  complain,  and  they  mii^ht  he  justly  exposed  as 
neinp^  evasive,  violent,  and  oiTensive;  hut  what  credit  can  ho 
hoped  for,  on  enlightened  grounds,  for  such  a  statement  as  the 
preceding  ? 

We  recognise  in  Dr.  Carpenter  a  sobriety  of  feeling  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  ilippant  manner  of  some  Unitarian 
writers,  llis  remarks  on  the  religions  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day  are  well  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 

*  The  Bimplcst  principles  of  benevolent  policy  require  that  there 
should  be  a  frequent  stated  cessation  f  rom  the  labours  of  life  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  subhatical  law  points  out  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps  de¬ 
cides  the  frequency  and  extent  of  such  cessation.  Whatever  inter¬ 
feres  with  this,  unless  required  by  immediate  necessity,  or  really  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  more  general  attention  to  it,  1  consider  us  forbidden  by 
benevolent  policy.  But  regarding  this  cessation  as  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  religious  and  even  mental  ameliorution  of  mankind, 
nnd  particularly  ns  essimtial  to  the  proper  discharge  of  public  worship, 

1  deem  every  needless  interruption  of  it,  to  be  forbidden  by  Christian 
duty,  as  distinctly  as  if  a  direct  precept  Iiad  forbidden  it. 

*  And  1  am  equally  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  Christian  duty  re¬ 
quire,  that  even  if  we  do  not  ourselves  find  that  suspension  of  innocent 
amusements  and  social  intercourses,  which  others  do,  necessary  for 
religious  improvement,  yet,  that  we  should  be  careful,  lest  in  the  use  of 
what  we  deem  lawful  and  harmless,  others  should  he  interrupted  in 
their  more  strict  (yet  alike  conscientious)  .observances;  or  their 
feelings  unnecessarily  wounded ;  or  they  themselves  led  to  liberties 
which  their  eoiiseiences  would  condemn.  Many  things  which  might 
to  ourselves  he  lawful,  may  not,  with  a  view  to  others,  he  expedient. 

*  These  principles  lead  me  to  think  it  required  by  Christian  duty, 
that  the  common  lahouis  of  life,  (or  in  other  words  the  pursuits  of 
worldly  interest,)  should  he  suspended  on  the  Lord’s  day  ;  that  its 
engagements  should,  as  much  ns  po.ssiblc,  be  so  far  accordant  with 
the  discharge  of  public  religious  duties,  that  they  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  them,  nor  prevent  their  efficacy  ;  and  that  its  relaxations 
•hould  be  of  that  sedate,  though  cheerful  nature,  that  good  impres¬ 
sions  should  not  be  etfacetl  by  them,  the  religion  of  others  disturbed, 
their  minds  distressed,  or  a  stumbling-block  to  tlieir  consciences 
thrown  in  their  way. 

*  If  any  consider  the  serious  employment  of  the  Lord’.s  day  an 
apology  for  the  neglect  of  religion  the  rest  of  the  week,  then  they 
are  guilty  of  a  great  abuse  of  their  spiritual  advantages,  and  may  he 
supposed  to  know  little  of  vital  godliness  and  practical  faith,  Fre- 
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quently,  hoircYer»  the  flames  of  devotion  lighted  up  in  the  houso*  oT 
prav  er,  are  found  to  cheer  and  animate  and  ^uide  through  llie^week* 
and*  where  tlie  etHcacy  of  tliose  engagements  is  less  expericncedi  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles  of  duty  are  strengthened  and  brought  to  mindj 
the  influence  of  the  mere  worldly  pursuits  is  lessened ;  and  motivcA 
are  supplied  for  the  more  private  exercises  of  religion*  which’, #Uh- 
out  its  public  services*  would  have  been  unthought  of  or  incQecttnd.^ 

pp.  26^^^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  the  several  topics  of  discusslob 
in  this  volume.  To  the  strictures  on  the  statements  of^the  cari-^ 
did  and  amiable  Author  of  the  “  Scripture  Testimony  to,  the 
“  Messiah/*  a  full  reply  has  been  given  in  the  Appendix  {tfo, 
IV.)  to  the  second  volume  of  that  work.  It  is  not  with* perfect 
justice  that  Dr.  Carpenter  classes  such  a  man  with  some  of 
writers  on  whose  dishonourable  artifices  he  has  occasion  tg  ani¬ 
madvert,  or  that  he  sets  up  the  ‘  Unitarian  inquirer'  as  a  mmtel 
of  candour  and  fairness,  in  contrast  with  the  *  Orthodox  accu- 
‘  ser.’  Dr.  Carjicnter  has  hy  no  means  in  every  instance  exone¬ 
rated  his  clients  from  the  censures  directed  against  them  ;  and 
while  we  deprecate  all  attempt  to  recriminate*  fully  admitting 
that  nothing  can  justify  or  palliate  tlie  dereliction  of  controversial 
integrity  which  has  been  shewn  by  some  who  have  assumed  tbe 
office  of  Christian  advocate, — we  must  nevertheless- enter  our 
protest  against  the  highly  disingenuous  manner  in  which  tiic  at¬ 
tack  upon  orthodox  principles  has  been  frequently  carried  on  by 
Unitarian  writers.  While  a  morbid  sensibility  is  exhibitud'^by 
them  in  respect  to  any  thing  approaching  to  illiberality  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  they  are  themselves  very  far  from  having 
the  monopoly  of  candour  or  Christian  temper.^ 


•  Of  this  a  flagrant  instance  occurs  in  the  last  Number  of  the  JVIonlbly 
Repository.  A  conespontlei.l,  who  signsbiinself  (^.  R.  I).,  baslbccfliou- 
tcry  to  assert,  that,  *  in  arguing  for  the  docliine  of  tbe.  Trinity  faun 
‘  Scripture,  the 'i’lnve  Witnesses  'IVxt  is  aluays  Jirsi  wawied,* .  •  In  the 
same  paper,  which  contains  an  angry  attack  upon  a  recent  article  in  the 
Fxlcciic  Review,  Dr.  Dwight  is  represented  as  maintaining  a  pluiaiily 
of  Divine  Rcings.  Rut  gross  as  the  blunder  is,  it  appears  to  be  oninton- 
tional :  the  Whiter  seems  not  quite  acute  enough  to  distinguish  Irntween 
a  hypothetical  and  a  positive  statement.  Rut  no  such  apology  cau.be 
offered  for  the  flippant  misrepresentation  of  Dr*  Dwighfs  argument  drawn 
from  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence,  to  repel  theconAckat 
assumptions  of  the  deniers  of  the  'friniiy.  'fhe  insinuation  foo*  that 
Newton  was  one  of  those  Unitarians  to  w  hom  the  Reviewer  spocifioally 
referred  ns  rejecting  the  whole,  of  the  Christian  system,  is  worthy  xrfilbc 
tame  pen.  The  ‘  Ameriean  Doctor  whom  (J.  E.  D.  so  ignorartly  re¬ 
viles,  has  an  excellent  discourse  expressly  treating  of  the  obji’Ctkmable 
mode  in  which  the  l^nitarians  conduct  the  Controversy,  which  we  may 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perusal,  not  of  Q  E.  1).,  but  of  Dv|  Car¬ 
penter.  It  is  the  forty-first  of  the  Series. 


(  5V2  ) 

Art.  Vi  I.  iU^c  ;  a  Poem.  Ijj 'Pwo  Purb.  pj).  i4i).  Price  6s 

l4)VMiMI*  IhiiL 

^plIK  Atiti^or  of  poem  pay«,  i«  lin  PreCooe,  mum  oloi^ot 
^  comptiuicuN  to  the  critics — those  *  niotlcrii  liirjties/ — *  chut* 

‘  (erloi;  lhiev<*s  w1k»  suck  the  eg^s  of  the  mghtingale/ — niouserH 
%vhose  kiiutpcss,  *  like  the  indulgence  of  a  cut  to  a  t^oiiiided 
‘  iiumKC,  is  worse  than  their  severity  ami  he  is  simple  enough 
to  ‘  implore  the  protection  of  the  Public’  against  us.  He  inigfit 
just  as  rationally  implore  the  House  of  Commons  to  protect  hk 
couptry  oguinsl  Lord  liOiulonderry.  lie  had  much  better  have 
thrown  himself  at  once  upon  our  cdemency,  instead  of  bestowing 
upon  us  these  hard  names,  and  calling  in  question  our  proioga- 
livcs.  Why,  his  appeal  to  our  constitiietils  will  he  imlehted  to 
<mr  zeal  in  forwarding  it  as  addressed,  for  ever  reaching  them. 
In  consideration  of  the  ineTtpcrieiicc  of  the  odender,  wc  have 
been  induced  to  overlook  his  rashness  ;  and,  ns  from  his  earnest 
;ind  tremulous  depn'cation  of  severity,  we  judge  that  he  has 
much  at  stake  in  the  success  of  his  volume,  wc  will  endeavour 
to  shew  ourselves  to  be,  according  to  nnotlier  of  his  ingenious 
simllics,  more  of  cooks  than  epicures^ — h»ss  fastidious  than  (nhi- 
sldcntte  of  *  the  labour  of  providing,  picking,  and  dressing.’ 
But  wc  will  not  roast  our  nightingale.  The  following  strains 
arc  at  least  plaintive  enough  to  stop  tlie  mouth  of  Cerberus,  if 
not  to  win  the  car  of  Pluto  bimseli. 

‘  Picsuiuptuous  he,  who  now  his  feeble  wings 
AdviiuVous  spreads,  ytl  iremblcb  as  he  sings, 

Shrinks  from  ihe  trilic’s  scourge,  whose  lash  stwerc 
Draws  from  j)ule  Famine’s  eye  the  hitler  tear — 

Slings  with  a  scorpion’s  point  the  bosom’s  core, 

And  dooms  the  treinhling  hard  to  sing  no  more  ; 

Uohs  him  of  all  his  cherish’d  golden  (lrL‘’ams, 

And  turns  to  gall  liu*  Ihliconian  streams. 

'Po  that  fell  cloud  his  smiling  harvest  yields, 

I/ike  the  Mark  swarms  that  waste  the  Lybian  lieliL. ; 

Ueneath  that  fiown,  his  goltlen  sun’s  o’eiva^l — 

*  Hope’s  licmhling  blossoms  wither  in  the  blast; 

IFis  airy  ciuslles  fall — his  laurels  fade, 

’I’hal  pn»inised  ago  a  sweet,  nn  houour’d  shade; 

His  chiUlren  shrink  bmeiUh  tlie  w  ii/iry  sin  d, 

And  siutch  in  vnin  their  little  hands  for  bivnd.’  pp. 

Wc  ti|kc  thiii  to  be  a  fancy  picture.  (Jur  Author  had  not 
iH't'ii  Ikmuc  from  hk  travcU  long  enough  to  gi‘t  marriiMl  and  have 
children  already  ;  nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  proccesU  ol  the 
prcienl  vrork  are  destinctl  to  meet  the  exigency  of  a  baker'b  bill, 
or  a  ipiaitcr’^  rent.  Neveiiheless,  when  we  think  iif  Kirke 
While,  we  ate  ready  enough  to  belief e,  that  an  acute  tlegrcc  ot 
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^^nflcTing,  an(!  even  a  serious  injury  inay  be  indicted  by  die  r«ii^ 
doni  hand  of  a  professional  erirtc ;  ainl  we’fee!  dl»|K)sed  t®  re* 
cotniiKMid  at  once  this  honest  six  shillint^s*  woiih  to  otir  reedcra, 
ratlinj*  than  put  our  Author’s  profits  in  jeopardy  by  fiietidfiiaM 
eiitUMsui,  or  torture  his  fivlin^  with  what  he  miffbt  deem  thd 
reliiied  cruelty  of  faint  praise.  His  subject,  though  not  iinsnnff, 
is,  lor  a  descriptive  poem,  a  good  one.  Dyej’s  erudite  el^V  fn 
blank  vei  se  on  the  Jluins  of  Rome,  is  in  u  styW  little  adapteii  to 
please  modern  readers  of  poetry.  But  Lord  Byron's  portrait  df 
‘  the  Nioho  of  nations,’  could  surely  not  have  been  seen  by  our 
Author,  when  he  wrote  his  preface.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  tfiat 
he  hud  not  Si‘en  it.  'I'lie  great  disadvantage  of  alt  such  subjects^ 
is,  that  they  admit  of  little  more  than  description,  and  the  most 
elegant  description  soon  becomes  tedious.  Our 
sketches  arc  by  no  means  ineiegaut,  but  he  liinisHf  become^ 
heuriily  tired  of  Home  before  he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  Ids 
jwin  ;  and  he  is  glad  to  get  back  to  his  native  Krin,  utid  to  forget 
all  the  Capsars,  IMichacl  Angelo,  and  the  Pope,  in  the  *  galaxy* 
of  Irisli  talent — ‘  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Curran,  the 
‘  Kirwans,  Grattan,  Philips^  UnshOf  Lady  MokuaNj  Ming 
‘  fyyeillf!!!)  Moore,  anil  Wellington/  Tliis  *  decline  and 
‘  fall*  of  his  subject  must,  however,  be  pronounced  rather  in 
Irish  taste  :  it  do<*s  more  credit  to  our  AuUipr’s  patriotism 
than  to  his  ])ower  of  disiTimination.  But  a  good  epicure  will 
not  (piarrel  with  his  company  ;  and  at  a  Lord  Moor's  leftsf,,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  in  person  found  himseli  in  a  scarcely 
less  motley  assr^mblage  than  that  in  which  our  Poet  has  here 
]>lacod  his  name.  Yet,  we  fear  that,  to  many  readers  who  arc 
neither  ‘  cooks’ nor  ‘  cj)icnres,’  this  arrangement  of  the  bill  of 
fare  will  appear  strangely  infelicitous — an  Italian  dessert  ending 
in  potatoes  and  huttennilk.  And  wo  ho  to  the  Author,  shouhl 
he  hill  into  tlie  hands  of  a  Quarterly  llcviewcl*,  for  bis  compli¬ 
ment  to  1/jdy  IMorgan  !  It  is  hut  fair  that  his  own  apology 
should  be  beard  for  thus  breaking  down  with  his  subject,  and 
heaving  his  reader  in  a  bog. 

‘  'Phis  little  poem  was  written  immediately  on  the  Author’s  return 
fioin  Komc,  while  the  glowing  scenes  of  Italy  were  still  warm  in  bis 
ineinnry ;  and  his  descriptions  arc  merely  a  transcript  of  ideas  which 
arose  in  his  mind,  while  contemplating  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature, 
so  numerous  in  that  charming  country,  lie  paints  no  iKXmc  from  the 
florid  pictures  of  Kuslacc,  or  other  cnlhusiaslic  travellers,  but  has  ex¬ 
amined  every  thing  inrpartially  with  the  eyes  which  nature  bestowed  on 
him.  The  pompous  lillc  of  “  Rome”  to  so  short  a  poem,  itiay  cxciic  a 
smile,  and  bring  to  recollection  the  old  fable  of  “  I’arturiunt  Montes;’* 
hut  the  truth  is,  tbat  the  Author  undertook  u  hat  he  was  unable  to  pin  * 
form  ;  his  intention  was, to  lake  a  wider  range,  and  embrace  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy;  but  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  his  subject,  like  a 
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dwTArf  braiingthc  armour  of  a  giajit,  or  Atlas  with  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders ;  and  this  feeble  effort  may  be  comparetl  to  that  of  a  child 
playing  with  the  limbs  of  a  Colossus.  In  the  piesi'nt  age,  however, 
when  the  press  groans  with  works  tending  rather  to  degrade  than  to  exalt 
human  nature,  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the  talent  which  forces 
them  into  notice,  a  writer  may  claim  some  indulgence  from  his  mere 
choice  of  a  subject,  calculated  to  raise  every  noble  sentiment  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  induce  the  aspiring  artist  and  the  classic  youth  to  visit  those 
favoured  shores,  which  art  has  enriched  with  her  choicest  treasures,  and 
nature,  blessed  with  every  charm.* 

Without  further  preface  or  further  comment,  wc  Hhall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Poet 
has  cxccuUmI  his  task.  They  will  shew  that  his  talents  want 
only  tlie  guidance  of  a  maturcr  judgement  and  the  genial  sun- 
shinc  of  Fortune,  to  rescue  him  from  obscurity.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  description  of  St.  Peter’s. 

‘  'I'lic  Nave  appears.  Brainante*s  m.tichlcss  art 
In  tonc.s  so  sNacei  has  tuned  each  swelling  part, 

'I'hat  fair  proportion  softens  every  ray, 

And  giant  forms  to  angels  melt  away. 

Such  power  has  symmetry.  'I’he  vast,  the  grand. 

Are  sooth’d  to  In'aiily  hy  her  mellowing  hand  ; 

And  soft  emotions  through  our  bosoms  How, 

^Vhich  soon  to  wannest  admiration  glow. 

Now  the  proud  Haldachin,  with  sweeping  fold, 

Suspends  its  rich  festoons  of  dusky  field, 

Light  as  a  gay  pavilion’s  curtains  Hy, 

Or  golden  fringe  that  decks  the  evening  sky : 

Tour  lucid  columns  shed  an  orient  beam, 

Uright  with  trunspurem  alabaster’s  gleam. 

Uul  lo!  where  Angelo’s  intrepid  hand, 

(Spurning  on  sure  and  solid  earth  to  stand,) 

^^  ilh  daring  step  has  climb’d  the  airy  siiiouds, 

And  raised  the  proud  Panlheon  in  the  clouds. 

\'ast  as  the  start y  canopy  of  night, 

I’hc  splendid  ('upola  appals  the  sight; 

Koutui  the  wide  concave  of  colossal  mould 
Mosaic  shines,  enrich’d  with  sparkling  gold  ; 

And  here  Arpino’s  hand  to  saints  has  given 
Seats  emblematic  of  their  native  heaven.’ 

*  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘  With  gradual  step  we  mount  the  airy  height, 

Lach  step  presents  some  new  and  pleasing  sight, 

’rill,  raised  aloft,  al)OVc  the  topmost  wreath, 

Wc  view  with  awe  the  classic  world  Ixmeath. 

Dark  rolls  the  winding  ’I’iber’s  yellow  wave, 

Within  whose  troubled  bosom  found  a  grave 
The  spoils  of  nations.  Statues,  busts,  and  urns, 

For  ever  lost,  th*  exploring  artist  mourns — 


Wild  ns  ihe  task  to  search  the  rolling  main,  ,  ^  i, 

Wlu*n  gifieil  Devonshire  has  loilM  in  vain,  , 

‘  The  murmuring  sounds  that  from  the  Corso  rist,  ... 
Processions,  music,  and  Stentorian  cries, 

Seem  like  the  gentle  throb  of  ocean's  breast. 

When  all  its  stormy  waves  arc  lull'd  to  rt*st. 

With  easy  swell  green  Pincio's  summit  towers. 

Where  Sallust  mused  beneath  bis  laurel  bowers;  * 

And  Monte  Mario,  where,  through  purple  vines,  , 

The  fossile  riiell,  or  lucid  crystal  shines. 

'Po  shield  the  Colisimni's  shatter'd  form. 

The  Capitol's  proud  turret  breaks  the  storm ; 

The  seven  high  hills,  with  ruins  scatter'd  wide, 

Present  the  wrecks  of  Nero's  golden  pride. 

Around  the  desolate  Campagna  spread. 

In  dust  and  weeds  laments  her  glory  fle«l.  ’  •  / 

Heyond  Frascati,  Tully's  loved  retreat, 

'  Still  shews  the  ruins  of  his  sylvan  seat; 

And  I’ihur,  where  pellucid  Anio  ro\es 
Through  Howery  vales  and  juicy  olive  groves; 

While  warm  and  bright  the  golden  sun-beams  glow, 

And  bathe  in  tears  Soracle's  crest  of  snow. 

Uiirivull'd  prospect!  Wheresoe'er  we  turn, 

We  glow  with  rapture,  or  in  anguish  mourn ;  . 

Contending  passions,  long  and  deep  impre.st, 

Kend  with  delicious  pains  the  classic  brea-su'  pp.  73 — 77. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasint^  lines  in  the  poem,  are  those  which 
introduce  the  home-sick  Traveller's  apostrophe  to  the  land  of 
his  sires. 

«  A1  as  I  from  home,  from  friends  and  country  torn, 

1  trod  these  flow'ry  vales  anti  woods  forlorn ; 

No  sympathizing  soul  my  henrt  to  cheer, 

Nor  dry  the  solitary  stranger's  tear. 

Mail  was  not  form'd  to  rove  the  pathless  wild  : 

Alone  lie  wanders  like  the  helpless  child 
Whom  Nature  bade  in  social  bonds  to  move. 

And  draw  his  nurture  from  the  breast  of  Love. 

No  more  on  Tivoli's  fair  scene  1  stand, 

J3.UI  'ra|)lured  triad  my  dear,  my  native  land — 

Wafted  on  Fancy's  pinions  to  that  isle, 

W'here  earth's  green  breast  and  rosy  beauty  smile. 

'I'he  modest  flower,  that  gems  the  fields  in  May, 

Kxpands  its  silver  fringe  to  meet  the  day  ; 

Put,  when  no  more  the  genial  sun  appears, 

Dejected  droops,  and  shuts  its  lids  in  tears. 

Thus  the  lone  exile  mourns:  his  bosom  chill 
No  kindling  beams  of  joys  domestic  fill ; 
llis  vacant  heart  no  social  pleasures  move^ 

.  The  glow  of  friendship  or  the  smile  of  love.  ' 


IncidemU  (mJ  Ckikdkood, 

In  vain  Italian  skin  serene  expand  \ 

'1  licir  azure  arch  o'er  Europe's  loveliesl  laml : 

vain  ainl>rosia(  flowers  their  tweets  unfold, 

Dr  fru^rant  oranf^  shines  with  balls  of  gold — 

Hencath  Hesperian  suns  llie  vaUeys  fadu,^. 

And  rose  aiwl  flowery  thorn  are  sunk  in  shade. 

Dim  shines  the  splendour  of  iinpoiial  Hume, 

While  memory  flics  to  sw'ect,  to  sacred  home.  , 

Yon  paiting  beam  now  gilds  my  native  isle; 

Her  verduiu  bosoai  glows  with  evening's  -smile. 

Sun  of  Iles(HTial  g^den  sun,' adieu! 

Furcwcll  the  blossom'd  vale,  the  mountain  blue, 

Where  blooms  the  nectar’tl  grape,  the  citron's  gold, 

And  myrlU***  green  their  gems  of  pearl  unfold. 

I'o  colder  climes  1  turn ;  these  feel  no  more 
Shall  press. thy  flowery  banks»  thy  balmy  shore. 

A  long,  a  labl  farewell !  blo^v  sprightly  gales, 

And  bear  my  bounding  bark  to  Erin's  vales. 

Waft  me,  ye  zephyrs,  on  your  downy  wings. 

And  lay  me  down  by  Erin's  crystal  springs, 

Where  llliicriis  towers  abo\X!  the  lucid  wave. 

And  ivy  wraps  the  saint’s  ami  hero’s  grave. 

J.ay  me  beneath  the  green  arbutus  bowers, 

Where  crimson  berr’K*^  blush  through  snowy  tlowcrs  — 

From  rifted  rocks  in  uihi  luxuriance  slioot, 

Atul  dip  ill  azure  streams  the  golden  fruit : 

^  lovelier  scene  ibun  Tempe's  llowerv  vale,  ^ 

Or  watery  woods,  when  sleeps  the  balmy  gale — 

\Vhci.  rock  and  lrc*e,  in  softer  hues  e.xprest, 

Lie  pictur'd  clear  in  Como‘'8  gkissy  breast.'  pp.  102 — 104. 

Inn  note  to  this  passage,  intended  to  meet  the  objection,  (hat 
the  Author  haft  said  nearly  as  much  about  his  uwu  country  as 
about  the  unti(|uities  of  Uome,  he  frankly  confesses  tliat,  ^  in 

*  truth,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  natural  and  artificial  bcau- 
^  ties  to  be  met  witli  on  (he  Continent,  one  of  the  greatest  ud> 

*  vantngrs  an  jEuglishuian  reaps  from  Ilia  tour,  is  a  conviction  of 
^  the  superiority  of  his  own  country.* 

Art.  VIII.  Jnenienh  of  Childkood.  i4-mo.  pp.  186.  (frontispiece) 
Trice  2s.  6d.  half-bound.  London.  1821; 

word  ‘  December*  staring  us  In  the  face  oh  the  first 
V  page' of  our  present  Number,  apd  startling  us  vi\iik  the  re¬ 
collection  that  we  are  touching  upon  the  close  of  another  jfcar,  and 
another  Tolume  of  our  crilioal  lalmurs,  has  tummoned  tip  ^ 
ftUimbering  recollections,  among  which  have  naturally  turned  up 
the  iticidenti  oj  childhood.  Melhinks  the  venerable  snow- 
crowned  form  of  Cbristmas  rises  before  us,  with  his  good  na- 
tured  old  countenance  and  holiday  smile,  at  wbioh  tbc  heart  of 


are  already  busily  preparing  for  (b^ir  harvest ;  and  Mn  John 
Harris,  successor  to  the, illustrious  Newberry,  and  bis  esilinable 
Quaker  rirals  in  Hracecliureh  street,*  have,  we  doubt  not,  in 
readiness  a  delightful  variety  of  i^reen-bsckedand  mrlft«-back^ 
tomes,  and  neat  yellow-covered  picture^  books,  (for  alas  I  tb^ 
days  of  gilt  covers  are  gone  by,)  for  good  boys  and  good  girta 
of  all  tastes  and  ages.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  bepa^sp  we 
have  seldom  noticed  publications  of  this  hiiiuble  yet  ineritoriotia 
description,  tliai  we  are  insensible  of  either  the  nttraotions  or 
the  importanoe  of  juvenile  literature.  We  oonfew  tliatour  ap>* 
parent  ingratilude  to  the  authors  of  several  excellent  lit^e  story¬ 
books,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  tranmnUted  to  ua,  and 
which  we  have  not  found  leiimre  to  review,  m^y  have  spenipcl  to 
justify  sudi  an  imputation.  It  lias  not  been  without, potupuncljops 
feelings,  that  we  have  now  and  then  looked  towards  tbp  neglected 
shelf  wliere  lie  Harry's  Holiday,  and  Aunt  iVlary's  Xglct,  and 
the  amusing  works  of  Arabella  Argui^  and. soum  other  neatUttlO 
volumes  of  which  certain  little  critical  friends  of  otira,  IL^yieur- 
ers  in  embryo,  have, reported  favourably.  But,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Unless,  like  good  Mrs.  Trimmer,  whoso  very  name  bespoke  her 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  task,  we  devote  a  portion  of  our 
monthly  Number  expressly  to  the  review  of  children'i  books  and 
school  books,  or  commence  a  new  series  of  the  **  Guardian  of 
Education,"  it  is  clearly,  impossible  to  obviate  tbechvge  eitbtr 
of  partiality  or  ol*  total  ncglept.  Besides  whiph,  we  shrewdly, aua- 
}>ect  that  Mr.  Harris's  or  3Lr.  Holds  worth's  yoiuig 
wouki  be.  very  apt,  without,  waiting  for  our  critical  sentenoe,  tp 
choose,  after  nil,  for  themselves.  We  cannot  be  angry  wlUi 
them :  they  will  know  better  by  and  by. 

To  shew  our  good  will,  however,  to  the  rising  race,  as  ^1 
by  way  of  general  apology  for  former  otqUsiona,  we  have 


as  by  way  ot  general  apology  for  former  otqiftsiona,  we  nave 
made  dioice  of  these  admirable  little  stories  as  the  subject  ot  an 
article  for  our.  |>re6ent  Number.  1  n. making  our,  seleqtiun,  wc 
have  been  partly  influenced  by  finding  tlie  sealitneiiU  oi  t|ie 
Author  on  the  style  proper  to  Children's  Htory  books  son^vy|pit 
in  unison  with  our  own,  and  wt;  c^re  glad  of  the  ppporUmity  af¬ 
forded  us  of  making  a  few  general  reiiuurka  on  the  subj^b 

*  Fictitious  narratives,*  says  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  *  deseed 
foi*  the  perusal  of  dhilihren,  shouM  (m  the  opinion  of  the  WHtaA  be 
ibtflfliaf  Hi  tbtHr  tul^ects  m  well  os  m  ttiehr  stylei,  and  shghllii  meir 
donitfrudton.  They  should  hardly  tom  to  eiooite  aseee  chao  a  mtty 
trardient  or  super  field  emotion.  If  they  are  highly  wssKigkl^  oria- 
>baufred*wkh  dranratic  interott,  they  will  rarely  be  tread  widfOM^aygry 
by  cbtldiiRi  whose  imaginations  are  lively*  or  whqso 
etrofif,  la  other  cases,  tliqy  will  be  barmlen  only  in,prppq^^j^^ 
they  ere^  useless.  ,  . 


1 

ttf  IncklenU  of  Childhood. 


^  h  it  desirable  thst  children  should  be  tempted  to  seek  a  poi|ien4» 
bet  aerer  a  larM  portion— *of  their  amusement  in  books,  as  well  as  in 
active  sports.  That  this  species  of  amusement  should  be  Aomi/ut,  is,* 
pernsps,  its  best prtuse.  V^  hile  it  avoids  the  hazard  which  roust  al- 
wavi  attendant  nctitious  excTtementof  the  imagination  or  the  stronger 
feelingty^  it  maj  safely  aim  to  illustrate  the  minor  virtues,-— to  exhmit 
the  less  important  faults  to  which  children  are  liable,  or  to  give  a 
playful  exercise  to  the  understanding. 

•  In  what  rdigious  principles  may  be  advantageously  presented 
IS  the  minds  of  children  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  Writer  has  •no  wish  to  give  an  opinion :  he  has  only 
to  say,  that  he  has  not  deemed  himself  qualified  for  tlie  task.* 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  our  Author  is  decideilly 
opposed  to  the  hot-bed  system  of  modern  cnlucation, — the  forcing 
of  the  mind  by  stimulants  applied  either  to  the  faculty  of  attentibli 
or  to  the  feelings.  It  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  mou 
important  reformation  intbeannals  of  the  Nursery,  which  has  ex¬ 
ploded  the  apocryphal  narratives  of  Mother  Runch,  the  tales  of 
giants  and  giant-killers,  love-lorn  damsels  and  princely  lovers, 
ogres  and  white  cats.  Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  morality 
of  some  of  those  tales  is  very  bail,  whatever  may  be  their  'pro¬ 
fessed  moral.  But  the  poison  is  so  completely  sheathed  in  the 
delicious  nonsense,  that  we  question  whether,  at  the  very  early 
age  at  which  alone  such  narratives  are  capable  of  amusing,  there 
was  much  danger  of  their  corrupting  or  polluting  the  fancy. 
And  then,  they  were  avowedly  works  of  mere  entertainment,  and 
were  dismissed  with  the  doll  and  the  wooden  horse,  as  soon 
the  mind  had  outgrown  them.  The  moral  and  instructive  tales 
by  which  they  have  been  succeeded,  make  higher  pretensions,  and 
have  in  them  a  greater  efficiency  for  good  or  evil.  A  child  lis- 
tenetl  to  the  story  of  Cinderella  or  Ricket  with  the  Tuft,  witli 
broad-eyed  wonder,  as  to  poetry.  He  is  summoned  to  hear  or 
read  the  more  rational  story  as  a  moral  lesson  ;  and  it  then  be¬ 
comes  for  the  first  time  a  question,  wliether  stories  are  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  such  lessons,  and  whether,  if  story-books 
are  thus  elevated  into  tools  and  vehicles  of  grave  instruction,  they 
are  not  the  more  likely  to  usurp  too  large  a  space  in  the  library, 
and  at  once  to  produce  a  distaste  for  the  less  pleasing  task,  aiid 
to  supplant  the  more  harmless  toy. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  our  Author's  paradox,  that,  in 
certain  cases,  such  books  *  will  be  harmless  only  in  proportion 
^  as  they  are  useless  ;  but  we  agree  with  him,  that  mischief  is 
done  by  stimulating  the  love  of  reading  in  children,  by  in¬ 
teresting  their  feelings  or  working  on  their  imaginatk>Dj<  A 
child*8  amusements  cannot  he  too  simple.  His  every  sensation 
is  pleasurable ;  his  own  voice  is  music  to  him  ;  the  simplest  fti- 
ewent  is  then  fraught  with  all  the  interest  of  romance ;  and 
every  inanimate  object  that  surrounds  him,  is  readily  invested  vrMi 


tncid^U  of  (ykUMooJL 


Dfe  confirioiiBne«s.  All  sorts  of  excUeiiMnI  ftto  tl  thio  iltftlB 
sltke  unnecessary  and  injurious ;  and  books  naay,  on  tliis  acoounfi* 
be  too  clever,  too  interesting — we  were  going  to  say,  too  instrutS* 
live.  They  may,  at  least,  contain  a  great  deal  of  preinatiii^ 
iostruclion,  relative  both  to  good  and  evil,  for  which  a  child  tnajr  be 
little  the  wiser,  and  something  the  worse.  We  do  not  wAtii  tb 
make  our  children  little  reasoners,  or  philoso|diefs,  of  seDtiineo- 
talists,  or  encyclo|>e<lists,  which  the  boastetl  tnferroyafory  ays* 
teiD,  together  with  the  free  use  of  Action,  tends  to  make  thm. 
We  wholly  disapprove  of  cramming  them  on  the  one  band,  or 
cheatingthem  into  knowledge  on  the  other.  We  consider  lbs 
alliance  between  work  and  play  as  quite  illegitimate,  and  would 
have  books  and  toys  kept  |>erfectly  distinct  as  soon  as  a  child  b 
able  to  apprehend  the  distinction.  A  quick  child  would  commit 
to  memory  a  page  of  Propria  quw  maribus^  with  as  little  dif* 
Acuity  as  a  page  of  Questions  and  Answers  from  oue  of  Mr.  Pin- 
nock's  Fifty  Catechisms,  would  be  less  bothered  by  it,  and  would 
he  much  better  employed  ;  for  the  exercise  of  the  memory  and 
ilie  formatiou  of  the  habit  of  application,  are  the  chief  things  to 
he  aiiued  at.  And  us  to  his  amusements,  the  more  they  employ 
the  body,  and  the  less  they  employ  the  mind,  the  better. 

One  word  as  to  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  Action.  We  have  the  highest  authority 
for  the  use  of  parables  or  apologues  in  conveying  this  roost  im¬ 
portant  kind  of  instruction  ;  and  no  one  who  lias  made  the  ex- 
lieriineiit,  can  have  failed,  we  think,  to  be  sometimes  surprised  at 
the  astonishing  facility  with  which  even  abstract  ideas  are^^rasped 
by  the  infant  intellect  by  the  aid  of  these  familiar  analo^es.  It 
was  an  excellent  deAnition  which  was  given  by  a  child  in 
answer  to  the  question.  Do  you  know  what  a  parable  means  } 

*  Parables  were  stories  which  Jesus  Christ  told  his  disciples 

*  about  little  things,  to  make  them  understand  great  ones.'  The 
child  does  not  understand  the  whole  force  and  bearing  of  the  al- 
legory  at  Arst ;  but  he  understands  soinething,  and  as  he  will 
never  lose  the  impression  of  the  narrative,  he  is  likely,  as  be  is 
able  to  bear  it,  to  have  grsdually  uiifohled  to  his  mind,  the  whole 
of  its  meaning.  The  remark  of  Hooker  well  applies  to  these: 

*  As  for  those  things  which  at  the  Arst  are  obscure  and  dark, 

*  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  for  a  time,  judgement  after- 

*  wards  growing,  explaineth  them.'  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Holy  VVar  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  adapted  to  all 
agea»  Tlie  only  danger  is,  lest  they  should  maxe  too  vivid  so 
Impression  on  a  child  of  lively  imagination.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  imbuing  the  mind  with 
the  invaluable  instructiou  they  coutain,  and  which  could  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  diiid  with  equal  efAciency  in  no  other  shape, 
Wf  have  known  them,  too,  to  be  of  admirable  use  as  a  CbiU's 
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M42pi9iiMAif )MIB  Ibe  SorioiufM*  By  of 4ke  oaiUiapiiimm> 

wlit<^  thry  t&br^  of  ^eriptiiral  ckM^trineis  eKpswiMH, 
ibty  ore  mda|ited  to  serTo  tbU  iinporiAiU  (Hirpdie 
bl!U^  tbmn  ally  fcM*iTMd  explanation  possible.  t  ^l 

*  it  coonut  bo  uecessarv  to  point  out  tke  broiul  fine  6f 


it  5^pot  bo  uecessary  to  point  out  tke  broad  fine  6f 

•  a  .  *  i  a  la  *  t  a^  *  a 


liljbMf  f«lP»4tia  pio^  of  |>petry  and  t);e  drama*  i^>e(;ory, 

of  roUi^ioua  tiuiUAf  is  made  |uiipid^)o;  in.  the 
'Ommaiiia)  it  ia  rmlUcr  rdiigtoMa  aeiitimont  uUicIi  is  |>reaoiUod  IU> 
idilQUiiiHt*  ,Koii^  iu  a  cUild,  religious  sentoneiit  is  v^unblo.  only 
^iPftlfm*^iteosu|ls  troiu  priocifdes  uliieh  story-books  in  general avr 
*Mt*t|<^pted  to  produce,  liiese  exhibit  tniths  apait  from  tUo  au- 
tiUif*b  enforces  them, — that  authority  which  is  to  a  child 
evidence,  jiiui  u|K)n  the  ground^  of  which  he  is  tau^t 
jin4^ioqltey.*  The  native  language  of  Religious  Truji) 
the  all-iiuportant  disposition  in  a  chiiil 
of  obedianpe*  Religious  slories  are  at  best  bitt  illus- 


\  liyMeiPhot  religious  pr inoiples;  and  wbetiier  the  fictitious  U lustra-  * 
Aion  o£  j|tiiici|daM  ia  of  mucb  ethcacy  to  weirds  forming  Ilieu^.inAl^^ 
HNodv  iMnB  In  ua  questioiiable.  The  best  that  can  be  said  Ah*  tli^s 
oiifiit  of*  |icoductiouH  is,  that  they  find  their  way  where  bcndfia  di- 
.fseoity  V^iglotts  would  Jio  excluded,  and  are  tlie  moans  of  this 
amusing  tile coutraband  article  of  Methodism  iuto  laaoyfARd- 
Tif^.  .  MuV  ve  are  very  jealous  of  their  being  ado|)ted  as  a  legiti- 
of  religious  education.  Yet,  the  admirable  and  tra- 
V'leepmiuiUe  stories  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  shew  that  fiction  md^ 

the  Ua|q)lest  effect. 

^  ^ly|iUgs(  that  our  readers  will  excuse  our  going  tbits  far  out  of 
ttHKs^fO^  aa.ccitios,  tu  muke  a  stand  for  some  of  the  notions  and 
of  the  old  school  of  education,  to  which  we  take  if  for 
4{yilile4»  present  Writer  would  ackfiowl#4lge  bimseU'to  befoAg* 

*  The  great  exccUenoe  of  these  Incidents  of  Childhood  is,  that  tktfj 
nueeilymiawor  to. their  title,  and  the  book  is,  therefore^  admirably 
e^aiKed  ^Or,.  Cliiltlren.  The  subjects,  the  eentimenU,  and  Un; 
.Ifi^le^are  aiUte  in  character,  extremely  simple,  and  qniei  ;  and  tk<^ 
tpm'  of\tha  \Vriter  is  pitched  to  the  car  of  Ins  youthful 
TliO  tt^Iumu  cpiitains  eight  stories :  *  ttie  Iroiwbox :  Ph(£be*s 
\i|iu  Cmtlt^ity, aud^ Inquiry ;  Uiq  two Te4ni>er8 ; , little  PaHay^H 
jim  Viyil.  to  I^ndoii ;  the  liidfry ;  and  jtlip  Tinaer*s,^!>^* 
4Q,i?rd^  tq  give  a.  fair  8|>ecki)en  of  the. book,  wo  ougkito  traq^ 


1IM.H  lllTi' 


ifTM  f  wn'! 


BmilH  ^  oonteol  ourselves  wiUi  an  exjtrael  Irofli  thuAwd. 

♦ 

^ "  •  Peter  Shnons  was  the  eon  of  a  poor  fiehornian,  #h6  KVed 
solitary  cottar,  built  of  rough  stone,  on  the  steep  side  bf'a 

ftced  m  mitkid  the  coluige  the  ddrk  Jsgged  clilTkKlIued 
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Im  to  »  great  height :  before  it  yon  mMt  look  eUaigbt  flow  apaii 
the  aea,  two  hundred  feet  below.  SteiM  were  cut  in  the  ioHd 
•tone*  which  led  winding  down  to  the  shore.  On  one  of  the 
house  there  was  a  stack  of  fuf  ae  to  serve  for  firing  |  on  the  other  aide 
was  fM  small  level  space^  with  poles,  on  which  the  fisherman  hung 
his  nets  to  dry.  Tnc  front  6f  the  cottage  was  covered  with  rows  of 
dried  fish,  of  difierent  sorts,  cut  open,  and  all  shrivelled  and  yefiow  1 
at  the  door  hung  the  fisherman’s  great  sea  boots,  and  his  rough  blue 
coat,  lined  with  red  stuff. 

'  *  Peter  was  a  lazv  boy;  and  his  father  and  mother  used  no  ineatia 
to  correct  hts  idle  nabhs ;  bat  sufiered  him  to  spend  hit  tine  af  he 
pleas^.  Sometimes  he  would  lie  half  the  day  on  the  ground  before 
the  door,  just  looking  over  the  edge,  to  watch  the  curling  fonm  of  the 
Waves  among  the  broken  rocka  below ;  or  throw  down  stones  to  lie 
them  jump  from  ledge  to  ledge  as  they  fell*  When  the  weather  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  me  sun  shone,  so  that,  from  ,  the  top  of  the  hSIf 
die  sea  appeared  all  in  a  blase  of  light,  you  might  peroeiva  a  hlaek 
Speck  at  some  distance,  like  a  lark  m  the  clear  skv ;  tkts  was  the 
fisherman’s,  small  boat,  in  which  Peter  would  spend  all  the  boura  firon 
one  tide  till  the  next.  Having  anchored  the  boat  on  a  sand  benkf 
he  would  doze  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  or  If  he  area  awidte, 
listen  to  the  tapping  of  the  waves  against  the  side  Of  tb#  boil  f  MM 
bow  and  then  nalloo  to  make  the  gulls  that  were  swimining^alNNJl^ 
rise  into  the  air.  But  most  often,  in  fine  weather,  be  would  aionlir 
akmg  upon  the  beach,  to  a  neck  of  sand  about  a  mile  from  hk  bolhe. 
Here  mere  was  tlie  old  hulk  of  a  sloop,  that  had  been  wrecked  al 
atpring  tide;  so  that  it  lay  high  upon  the  beach;  it  was  now  half 
aunk  in  the  sand,  and  the  sea*weed  had  gathered  round  It,  three  or 
four  feet  deep.  It  was  Peter's  delight  to  sit  upon  the  dMk,  loUiii^ 
against  the  capstan,  while  his  naked  legs  dangled  down  the  gaogwaj 
in  the  forecastle*  ^  ' 

*  When  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  sit  still  out  of  doors,  and  whdo 
his  mother  droVe  him  from  the  chimney  comer,  Peter  would  take 
a  large  knife  and  an  old  hat ;  and  gather  musdM  from  the  toeka : 
but  almost  the  only  thing  of  any  use  which  be  did  in  thk  wkefo 
course  of  the  year,  was  to  plait  a  straw  hat  for  himselfi  and  patek  bla 
jacket. 

’  *  Peter  seemed  always  dismal  and  discontented ;  ha  seldom  more 
than  half  opened  bis  ey^  except  when  he  was  searching  tbe  rfunniaa 
of  the  rocks,  and  fumbling  in  the  heaps  of  sea^weed,  after  a  atomi,  in 
hope  of  finding  something  that  had  been  thrown  up  br  tba  wavaa. 
Indeed  he  lived  In  expectetion  that  some  great  good  luck  would  ape 
day  come  to  him  in  this  way ;  and  so  in  fact  it  happened. 

•  'One  morning  after  a  gale  of  wind,  and  a  very  hijgb  spring  tkj^ 
the'aea  retired  so  far  that  Peter  made  his  way  td  a  reef  of  roCka  wfalA 
be  had  never  before  been  able  to  reach.  There  were  tSK>  bdfth 
befin^e  tbe  tide  would  oblige  him  io  return :  he  determined  thefMkre 
to  make  tbe  beat  use  of  m  tkne  in  hunting  over  tliia  new  gmmd. 
He  scrambled  up  and  down,  and  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  ao  nimbly, 
that,  at  a  litrie  aistance,  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  it  was  Pater 
Sknona*  He  dived  his  arm  deep  into  the  weedy  basins  in  the  iocki, 
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and  groped,  wUh  hU  hands  under  water,  among  the  pebbles,  shelb, 
aod  oilv  weed  with  which  they  were  filled.  Nothing,  however,  was 
to  be  round|  except,  now  and  then,  a  whitened  bone,  a  piece  of 
green  sheet-copper,  or  some  rusty  iron.  . 

*  Peter  staid  till  the  sea  had  several  times  run  over  the  sand  bantc 
which  joined  the  reef  of  rocks  to  the  shore.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  make  speed  back ;  and  he  took  such  long  strides  in  returning, 
that  he  sonk  over  his  ancles  in  the  loose  sand.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  solid  ground,  he  set  his  bare  foot  upon  a  staple  and  ring, 
to  which  a  small  rope  was  tied.  He  pulled  the  rope  pretty  stoutly, 
supposing  it  to  be  lastened  to  a  piece  of  timber  from  a  wreck ;  but, 
in  iioing  so,  he  dragged  from  under  the  sand  an  iron,  box,  about  six 
ioches  square.  It  was  very  rusty,  and  he  would  have  thought  it 
a  solid  block  of  iron,  if  it  had  not  been  fur  the  ap^iearance  of  hinges 
on  one  side. 

*  “  Now,'*  said  Peter,  “  here’s  my  fortune  to  be  sure  in  this  box : 
what  should  an  iron  box  be  for,  but  to  keep  gold  and  diamonds  in  ? 
Nobody  shall  know  a  word  of  this  till  I  see  what’s  in  it.”  He  knocked 
and  baAged  it  about  on  the  rocks  for  some  time,  to  get  it  open ;  but 
finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  determined,  for  the  present,  to  carry  it  to 
the  old  sloop,  where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time ;  and  lodge  it 
safely  in  the  sand  which  filled  the  hold :  by  the  time  he  had  done 
tbit,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

*  Although  he  had  been  kept  awake  some  part  of  the  night,  in 
making  various  guesses  of  what  might  be  in  the  box,  and  planning 
what  he  should  do  with  his  treasure,  Peter  rose  two  hours  before  h» 
usual  time  the  next  morning.  The  rising  sun  shone  upon  the  highest 
peak  of  the  rocky  headland,  just  os  he  climbed  upon  the  deck  of  thb 
eloop.  He  had  brought  a  large  knife,  and  a  hummer  with  him,  to 
force  the  box  open  ;  but  he  found  he  could  not  get  the  point  of  the 
knife  in  any  where ;  and  all  his  blows  with  the  hammer  only  made 
the  rusty  flakes  of  iron  peel  off  from  the  sides  of  the  box.  No  trace 
of  a  key-hole  could  be  found,  and  v^hen  tlie  top  of  the  box  was 
cleaned,  it  appeared  that  the  lid  was  screwed  down  on  three  sides, 
l^eter  buried  the  box  again  in  the  same  place;  and  set  himself  to 
think  what  was  to  be  done.  He  knew  that  the  blacksmith  at  the 
village  could  open  the  box  easily  enough  ;  but  he  would  trust  hfs 
secret  to  nobody.  The  only  way  tliercfore  was  to  procure  tools, 
and  go  to  work  upon  it  himself.  Lazy  folks,  when  they  choose  to 
exert  themselves,  arc  often  very  ingenious,  and  sometimes,  even, 
very  diligent.  Peter  had  not  a  penny  of  his  own.  How  was  he  to  get 
mon^  enough  to  buy  a  screw-driver  ? 

*  Peter  Simons,  as  we  have  said  before,  could  plait  a  straw  htft 
'pretty  neatly.  It  was  a  sort  of  employment  that  suited  him  ;  because 
De  could  do  it  while  he  sat  lolling  in  the  sunshine,  thinking  abodt 
nothing,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  mouth  half  open.  He 
ikouglit  that  if  he  made  two  or  three  hats,  he  might  be  able  to  sell 
ibem  at  the  town  for  as  mudi  money  as  would  buy  the  screw-driver, 
4>t  whot  other  tools  he  might  want.  He  procured  the  straw  therefor^ 
and  taking  it  to  the  cabin  of  the  old  sloopi  went  to  work  more 
lH*artily  than  ever  he  had  done  in  hit  life  before.  Peter's  father  and 
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mother  coocerned  themselves  very  little  with  the  manner  in  which  be 
sj^Dt  his  time :  and  when  be  took  hia  dinner  with  hiiD»  iod  wti 
aDaent  the  whole  day,  his  mother  was  glad  to  get  rid  ef  himi  apd 
asked  him  no  questions  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening. 

‘  The  first  thing  that  Peter  did  every  morning  before  he  sat  down 
to  his  straw- hat  making,  was  to  take  the  box  out  of  the  sand,  and 
make  some  violent  efforts  to  force  it  open  without  further  adoi  but, 
after  spending  some  time’ in  turning  it  about,  looking  at  it,  baiwiag  k 
against  the  rock,  and  trying  to  wheedle  in  the  point  of  the  Icnifb,  he 
quietly  buried  it  in  its  place ;  having  convinced  nimself  afreeli  thH  the 
only  way  was  to  go  on  steadily  with  the  plan  he  had  determined  upon 
He  oAen  wondered  that  he  could  not  hear  the  diamonds  or  the 
guineas  rattle,  when  he  shook  the  box ;  but  be  coocluded  that  k  wpi 
stufied  so  full,  tlut  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  wag. 

*  AAer  Peter  had  been  thus  diligently  employed  several  di^S|  he 
began  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  work  which  was  quite  new  to  him.  Al* 
though  he  now  rose  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than  he  used  to 'do,  the 
days  seemed  to  him  shorter  instead  of  longer  than  they  did  when  bb 
spent  ull  his  time  in  idleness.  He  almost  lost  his  htbii  of  yawning ; 
aiid  when  he  went  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  squatting  doom 
sulkily  in  the  chimney  corner,  he  would  jump  about  the  housty  and 
do.  little  jobs  for  his  mother.  **  1  do*nt  know  what’s  come  to  ear 
**  Peter,”  said  his  motlicr,  **  he’s  not  the  same  boy  tbal  he 

What  peter  fomul  in  the  Iron  Box,  when  9crew*driver  had 
been  bought,  and,  that  failing,  two  files,  which  cost  another 
week’s  labour,  and  the  nine  screws  which  held  dpwn  the 
lid,  bad  had,  in  slow  succession,  their  beads  filed  off, — we  do  not 
mean  to  tell ;  but  the  sequel  informs  us,  that  when  Pbter  Jgrgw 
ui),  and  was  in  busiiu^ss  for  himself,  he  used  to  say^  that  be  foimd 
all  his  good  fortune  in  this  Iron  Box. 
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^"IX)  Its,  Dissent  is  of  no  other  interest  than  as  it  is  conneHed  < 

^  ^vith  Uie  cause  of  true  religion  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  the ' 
principles  of  Disseut  place  ut  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  this  is  only  the  conseqtieode  of 
a  particular  application  of  them.  If  that  Church  made  no 
demands  u|K>n  our  conscience,  but  left  us  in  posseseion  of  the 
freedom  wluch  the  Gospel  recognizes  in  its  adherents,  we  sltoutd 
bf^  'ghtd  to  he  compretiended  in  its  feliowalttp.  We,  liowetrer|| 
nrn  so  tenacious  of  that  freedom,  and  the  Church  of  England  isl 
80  aTerse  to  allow  us  the  fair  and  full  exercise  of  its  rights  and,^ 
pritlleges,  that  we  must  take  Dissent  less  as  our  option  than  as 
our  duty,  and  forbear  to  compromise  our  integrity  by  acknow- , 
ledging  the  ^  power’  of  that  Church  ‘  to  decree  rites  or  cere- 
*  monies,’  and  to  have  *  authority  in  matters  of  faith.’  Our  liberty  ~ 
at  Christians  roust  ever  be  maintained  on  precisely  the  samel 
gmnds  as  those  on  whioli  it  was  originally  exhibited  by  its  , 
Dhrine  Aiatlior,— 4be  sufficienoy  of  Revelation,  and  our  personal' 
responsibility  in  respect  to  its  obligations.  Whatever  systehii 
or  wbatoTtr  Church,  assumes  a.  control  which  will  not  permit 
us  lb  not  Ml  iierfect  accordance  with  these  primary  bbl^tichis.. 
muil  call  forth  a  disavowal  of  its  pretensions,  and  justmes  thr^ 
assertmn  of  our  religious  rights.  ' 

It  is  but  too  common,  we  know,  to  represent  Dissept  as'iiit^^ 
necessary,  as  oaprioious,  as  unreasonable,  as  proceeding  frotn; 
disafieotion  to  the  State.  It  is  schism  ;  it  is  heresy  ;  it  is  rebel-"' 
lion ;  k  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft :  in  short,  it  is  wliate'fer  its'! 
opponents  sliall  be  pleased  to  call  it.  Sometimes,  we  shah  1^^ 
gratified  with  the  frank  confession  of  an  advocate  for  the  anthd-* 
nty  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  that  he  Is  not* 
neqoainled  with  the  principles  of  Dissenters,  and,  as  an  evidcftiC^^ 
of  the  tmlh  of  his  statement,  we  shall  find  him  attributing  to 
them  reasons  for  their  Dissent,  which  they  themselves,  wbuld^^ 
iiesUr  think  of  adducing,  li  is  therefore  .requisite,  that  tliosb  ’ 
pernoos  who  may  interesc  themselves,  Jui  the  question,  |Why 
yen  I  m  Dbsentor  I  should  be  furnislied  w|th  the  '  m^n^ 
fmming  a  judgement  on  the  case ;  and  the  traot^ .  temro 
may  he  ooofid^tly  reconunended  to  their  service*,,  It  ^s'prh<^ 
fornble  lo  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  with  i^hlch  *We 
nequakited  as  m  summary  of  the  principles  of  pi8sen^'ddli|pit^’ 
to  plain  oapaoities,  without  being  in  anjf  respite 
cultivated  minds,  li  is  a  simple,  intelligible  exposition^  df 
practical  question,  which  the  Author  has  ncyer  separated  froin 
the  great  interests  of  religion,  end  ivtiich  lie  has  never  injenki 
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iriohiiag  the  obHgatloiia  of  Chmtito  ohanty.  We  ere  happy  to 
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lo|  mentioned  a  parcel  ot  mss.  Among  tnese,  cnetuoeieriitmMMhia 
one  iV  Dr.  (mn  hand-wkp^j  H  whiohi 

coj^y/  ;  ?  ’  —  .  ’  »><!  fii  i^iffMferroqmi 

Ot^hese  Dialo^eSg  then,  .are the  Doctor^  •flepOft  6fiMinl«a^ 
tiops  held  on  the  subject  of  Clerical  ArmiMiiiMti^helmaM 
shop  Siillingfle^  when  Dean  of  SC  Paul V;  Pnd  hlmriel^^iMp 
after  leaving  college,  at  the  house  of-Sir  Rbger'^Dhrgaiiiasla 
\VroxaI,  where  the  Dean  was  visiting."  The'*wiei4e^<A4uibtdr- 
ship,  therefore,  clearly  belongs  to  Df.  Prawpcoa  p  but  iredMmia 
not  Uiat  the  MS.  Is  a  whit  me  less  ialuabfe^oti « tWa <> nOobBolib 
The  dialogue  is  kept  up  with  great  spirit  t  thte  deifliiiianils  ^aaul 
Aitmimhlp  the  language  good,  and  the  tendenoy  cd 'liiwiiPoliiii|qd 
is  ^  excellent  that  we  can  only  feel  surprise  that  ft  dhauU  hainii 
rwained  thus  long  (as  we  oresume)  unpubKshed^  ^  lo  aih 
After  some  excellent  preliminary  remarks  'on  the  prapettdi(Ua 
mdon  of  the  word,  or  rather  of  the  thing,  amuaetncRiistareHxai4a 
sidered  by  the  Dean  under  the  three  beads  Pf  ^iohraaaioTimltgli 
tri/ling  and  $e'ducing ;  and,  innocent  and  U^etrnethndt  Vhan 
chase  and  other  amusements  involving  the  shedding  od(bloadpaii( 
ckprectded  under  the  first  head;  and*  their^  uttar^4aesiSiislBnBf[ 
with  evenAhe  professional  character  of  a  elergymnu^  fotnMinl 
exposed*  There  is,*  however,  'a  sort  of  reserte  tiihde^x>nrhbhpfa 
of  oQipgiiius^meiiiUivolying^tlfe  desiraCiioo ‘Cf  Hjfh#  wiioMddshI 
adml^  of  old  Walton  wiU  think  fibiie  tltewonieor4hd>BUH|ini 
taste  for  ex^pCSng  from*coodetohatidn’.^*‘’*''^ 

«  ImMallowt  air/  smd  4  *  tha^*  wtor  yb*u|llia^  midlfetftaihhillno 
ipg  and  shooting  hato  entirely  ccmvini^ 
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both,  «i  cMctl  amiMomentt.  You  have  aaid  iH^thing,  however, 
ardbft  fishing.  Do  you  allow  me  to  suppose  this  amusement  to  k  g 
derieal  onei  It  is  silent,  quiet,  and  may  be  contemplative, 

*  1  am  afraid,’  replied  tlie  Dean,  *  I  shall  be  thought  too  rigid  if 
1  abridge  a  clergyman  of  this  amusement.  Only  I  al>so1uteIy  ehjoin 
him  not  to  impale  worms  on  his  hook  ;  but  to  fish  either  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  or  a  dead  bait.  If  he  like  fishing  with  a  net,  I  approve  ft 
more ;  but  still  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  recommend  any  amueemeni 
to  hkn,  which  arises  from  deeiroying  life* 

.  A  iwiDark  ^bich  oooura  towards  t)ie  close  of  this  dialoguo, 
relative  to  a  Draminical  or  Sir-Jiichard-  Phillip9-icalx^^» 
ness  on  this  score,  deserves  transcription.* 

*  1  would  not,  however,  have  you  always  take  the  measure  of  a 
man’s  virtue  by  the  extraordinary  tonderru^s  of  his  feelings.  1  knew 
a oentloesatt  ao  extremely  tender  towards  the  lives  of  animals,  that, 
wnen  an  earwig  crept  out  of  a  log  of  wood  which  had  been  laid  on 
his  fire,  he  forbad  any  more  logs  to  be  taken  from  that  pile,  and  left 
it  to  rot.  Ycc  this  very  man,  witli  sU  these  nloc  feelings  about  him, 
lived  owowedly  in  a  ttote  of  aduUery.  Such  teudemess,  therefore, 
may,  or  wmy  wot,  be  alliod  (to  virtue).  It  is  founded  merely  ii>  na- 
tuiw.  But  when  any  one  sfiectioo  of  the  mind  is  regulated  by  a  rv« 

there  is  in  that  mimi  a  cotdroiUng  pomer  which  regu* 
lates  other  affections.  Thus,  if  we  abstain  from  cruelty  on  a  religum 
pTnodpU^  wa  may  depend  on  that  principle  on  other  occasions.  As  to 
dftimte  feeUnjp^  they  seldom  reacn  beyond  their  immediate  olyect* 

Cards,  the  theatre,  the  asseiuhly  room,  dancing,  gleO'Clubs. 
and  bitnday  eveniim^  concerts,  come  under  review  in  the  second 
dialogue.  The  first  of  these  is  treated  with  becoming  but  dis* 
crimtonte  severity  ;  and  tiioee  persons  wlio  iniglit  stand  the  fire 
of  a  phHq)pic,  would  find  it  diihculi  to  turp  off  the  point  of 'tlie 
Dean’e  aric«iiients.  *  If  there  is  auy  thing  in  nature  which 

*  unites  ounteoipi  ami  commiseration,*  remarks  the  good  pre¬ 
late,  *  it  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  ^oing  down  to  the  grave  with 

*  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  hand.’  On  the  subject  of  the  theatre, 
be  may  he  thought  to  concede  too  much  to  even  its  poitible 
nMwal  efiioieuey  ae  a  corrector  of  tl>e  follies  and  vices  of  iDunkiud, 
whao  he  naya,  ^  J  would  have  it  go  hand  in  band  with  the  pulpit.^ 
Bui  he  unequivocally  and  strongly  condemns  the  stage  ask  tip 

,  •••mm,  ,,  . . - . - - 

*  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  Mr.  IVatl  the  Gleaner,  of  oenti- 

niental  ammory,  was  once  riding  with  a  certain  Pythagorean  koightt 
when  he  forgot  hinnelf,  or  hh  compaiw,  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  on 
their  .passing  a  fishmonger’s,  How  1  should  like  one  of  those 
W  lohiuers  !*’  ^  You,  Mr.  Pratt,”  exclaimed  the  indignant  KniglU, 
**  you,  a  writer  on  sensibility  ;  and  with  one  of  those  poor  creatures 
<«  ^iled  alive  for  your  supper !”  He  immediately  stopped  the  cha- 
iiDlt  ordered  the  servant  to  let  down  ‘the  steps,  vu»d  hiibgiMuniy  dh* 
xQiMCd  tho  UDWortby  ichthyophmgite.^  .  *  ^  !•' 


and  hhi  Venttrlts  go  aomcifty  fowarda  miHifyiog  Mt  hypothatloal 
coiicHalona. 

*  In  thoriy  if  the  stage  were  regulated  as  I  could  wish  It,  eteii 
clergymen  almost  might  be  actors  upon  it.  As  it  is  now  Mnaged, 
they  cannot  well,  I  thinks  be  innocent  spectators.  Tioitusy  1  re^ 
member,  somewhere  speaking  of  the  modesty  of  the  Oeraen  ivlie^ 
attributes  it  in  a  great  measure  to  thett  not  oeiiig  suffinred  to  etiond 
public  diversions.  1  should  wish  only  to  make  one  improv eMol  oQ 
this  German  fjshion,  which  is,  neither  to  permit  s^tlcmn  nor  ladiee 
to  nttend  them  till  they  are  better  regulated.  The  hisiorMHi  mMl 
hare  reference  to  the  publie  amosemimts  of  hit  onm  oouetry^  imb 
which  Ke  thought  k  happy  the  Oertnan  ladies  hod  no  opporUwitise  oi 
being  corrupted.  Whatever  his  precise  manning  wie,  it  shows  his 
general  opinion  of  such  amosemenrs ;  and  1  suppose  you  will  aUow 


of  meoozid 

immtiers.-^BesfdeS)  added  the  Dean,  the  vinry  profession  of  a  player 
rendered  so  disrcputablei  that  nobody  otigbt  to  encourage  it.  Tok* 
the  matter  home  with  you*  Would  you  with  either  your  eon  or 
daughter  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  the  stage  ?  If  not,  do  yon  think  it 
shows  much  moral  rMitudo,  to  eneeurago  in  other  people’s  ohtldren, 
what,  on  virtuous  principles,  you  would  shudder  at  tm  your  ownf’ 

The  more  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  the  spo* 
elocution  of  innocent  and  ii>atructive  ainusements,  Is  treated 
with  great  propriety  and  liveliuess  in  the  third  dialogue,  wbiob 
contaiiiH  aoiup  very  useful  bints  to  seilentary  atndeiita  in  genoeal, 
as  Weil  ns  to  the  clergy,  Musis  iu  especially  recoiBuseodad, 
wish  a  needful  restriction • 

^  I  know  no  amnsement  so  adapted  to  the  elerical  as  ausio. 
And  indeed  not  only  as  an  amusement,  hut  as  a  moon  ofteu,  as  8mI 
laed  it,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit.  Sedentary  men  are  sisfajeoi  la 
tienrous  complaints ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man  who  couid  at  auy 
time  fiddle  away  a  fit  of  the  spleen.  ^ 

*  I  am  myself,  said  I,  mumcal  enough  to  have  sometimes  fitit  tfio 
relief  you  mention,  though  I  Ci\n,  on  no  instrument,  charia  any  carl 
but  my  own.  1 


replied  the  Dean,  do  you  wish  to  efiem  f 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  shotrki  think  excellence  rather  a  disadvaniage, 
I  have  known  several  clergymen,  who  were  mwiiefs  «f  rnnsio,  get  Mo 
disagreeable,  connect  ions  by  being  called  on  fretpiently  hr  sMst  ki  fiwt 
certs  whk  people  whom  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  avoid  —  We 


are  willing  in  wed  to  soppose,  that  music  makes  a  part  of  oar  facaveaiy 
enjoyments :  on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  it  tt  sometmius  fmmd 

among  very  unbarmoniaed  souls.  It  msy  drive  away  a  fit  of  the 
spleen,  or  nKMlerate  some  momentary  passion ;  but  I  fear  it  has  noi^ 
often  much  effect  In  meliorating  the  heart  by  subduing  inordinata* 
afiections.— If,  therefore,  continued  the  Dean,  you  can  fiddle  so  as  to 
amuse  yourself,  I  should  desire  no  more.' 

Gardeoiog  receives  its  due  honours,  as  a  roost  olerioal  arouse^ 
loent.  Bowls  and  Billiards,  <  with  only  good  oompoay,  oadCor 
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^  BO  sttke,*  mre  also  included  in  the  good  Bishop’s  book  of 
tporfs";  and  a  game  of  liomble  pretensionsi  but  of  roost  ssloUry 
ciRciOBeyj^b  thus  deservedly  eulogised, 

^  *  I  then  asked  the  Dean»  if  be  had  ever  heard  of  the  game  of  shut- 
tlecodi ;  or  if  he  would  laugh  at  me  for  mentioaing  it  to  him  as  good 
domestic  exorcise. 

T.aoah  aliyou !  sakl  tlie  Dean ;  1  know  do  game  that  1  value  more. 
It  has  au  the  characters  of  the  amusement  we  want.  It  gives  us  good 
eioroise— it  makes  us  cheerful—- and  has  no  connection  with  our  poo- 
kehir.  aad  if  I  may  whisper  another  truth  in  your  oar,  it  does  not  r^ 
quire  muck  skUlio  learn.  When  my  legs  were  in  better  order,  1  have 
spent  ,many  a  rainy  half-hour  with  Sir  Roger,  at  shuttlecock,  in  his 
liall.'’  The  worst  of  it  is,  few  parsonage  houses  have  a  room  large 
d^bgh  fbr  it;  though  perhaps  tne  tithe-barn,  if  it  be  not  better  em- 
myedt  nay  fumbh  one.— 1  could  say  more  in  favour  of  shuttlecock. 
%di  -tn^-play  at  h  alone*  It  is  also  an  exercise  too  violent  to  last 
1e^*  «We  need  not  fear,  as  at  billiards,  to  mispend  a  morning  at  it. 
oaJwigk  at  you !  so  far  from  it,  that  1  respect  the  man  who  invented 
skuttbiQok.  . 

,  *  Disked  the  Dean  next,  if  be  had  any  objection  to  some  little 
handkndt  business,  as  domestic  exercise  for  a  clergyman  i  And  1 
panicukrised  that  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  turner ;  both  which,  I  said,  were 
WpU  fitted  to  put  the  olood  in  motion. 

^  replied  the  Dean,  1  like  them  both.  I  have  known 

very  wdrthy  clergymen  cood  carpenters  and  turners.  1  knew  one 
wlio'iiad  a  shop  m  his  house,  and  made  his  own  tables  and  chairs. 
They  wete  substantial  and  not  ill  made ;  though  he  did  not  think  them 
neat  enough  for  his  parlour,  they  did  very  well  for  his  chambers  and 
1  knew  another  dergyraan,  added  the  Dean,  and  an  exem¬ 
plary  man  he  was,  who  was  an  excellent  turner.  He  used  to  work  in 
box,  ebony,  and  ivory ;  and  made  a  number  lOf  little,  pretty  coove- 
iyifp<y-f  both  for  himself  aad  his  friends,  la  the  coldest  weather,  1 
bave  heard  biro  say,  he  could  put.hb  whole  frame  in  a  glow  by  work- 
ing  hia  lathe.— Did  not  you  see  in  the  prints,  that  Mons.  Pasem,  who 
4ied  the  other  day,  bad  retired,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  learned  semi- 
nary  of  Port-Royal,  where  he,  and  other  eminent  men  made  it  a  rule 
to  intertmx  their  studies  with  manual  labour  1 

*  1  told  the  Dean  1  bad  seen  it,  and  that  1  rather  wondered  at  the 
dK>ic#%bicb  Pascal  had  made  of  his  own  employment,  which  waa, 
that  of  making  wooden  shoes. 

*  Aycy  man,  said  the  Dean,  he  made  them  for  the  poor  pea* 
aants  ui  bis  neiahbourhood :  and  I  should  be  glad  to  give  more  Uum 
double  their  viuue  for  a  pair  of  them  to  keep  for  his  sake/ 

'Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  Public  are  under  obliga* 
tiona  to  the  Editor  for  Uiis  amusing  and  useful  work  oar  a 
neyed  hut  far  from  exhausted  subject,  and  one  of  grea4  practi** 
out  iropoitaoce. 


Jwtm  Sm  BntuhdfMr^^  to  Mt  Omri  iff  Chim^  Umi  Igjr 
^  1816.  By  the  Rey.  Dr.  Robert  Morritonv  AullMir  ii  di6  CWoem 
^''t>idtio6art»  lie.  8v6,  pp.  96.  Price  9i.  M.  Lendoir.*^  IMd 

*^11IS  pamphlet  did*  not  reach  us  till  som  timi  after  kajMik^ 
A  iioation,  mnd^lMl  interest  attaching  to  the  untueeeeifal  and 
tHfprodnetiye^  Emltasjtf  subsided.^  m 

ttfprewae  namaritd*  etmipriscS)  in  a  cheap  fbmii  esme  eiilif- 
thmag  desenpttDas  of  the  manners  and  cmtomrof  Che  OMiMy 
and  is*  in  some  ,6f  Hi  details  more  mhnite  than  the  hmnNr 
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afJced  tbu  old  man  why  he  now  prepared  his  cotfin.  He  taid  he 
Iclt  ,  IjUA  health  decline,  and  he  wUhed  to  have  a  place  ready  in 
which  to  rest  utter  death.  An  opportunity  did  not  oiler  to  ascertain 
his  views  of  a  future  stale  of  existence.  When  asked  if  the  sight  of 
his  cotfin  ,  did  not  excite  mournful  ideals,  he  replied  “  No.**  A 
mandarin  with  me  remarked,  “  His  mouth  says  A'o,  but  it  is  not  the 
“  )anguoge  of  his  heart.’*  * 

At  \Voo-<‘hiii^-(xM.iii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanho,  is 

*  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  temple,  dedicated  to  a  man  wliose  name 
was  lieu  Chin  Keun,  who  is  deitied,  and  is  called,  The  Happy  Lord 
of  Ikoang-se.'*  His  temple  was  by  some  emperor  denominated  Wan- 
show  Kung,  which  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  The  front 
is  decorated  with  various  devices  on  porcelain,  and  with  handsome 
ma^nry.  A  large  court  is  formed  in  front,  and  a  fine  building  raised 
on  the  opposite  side  for  the  public  performance  of  plays.’ 

At  ‘Nan-chang  Foo,  (he  capital  of  Keaug-se,  is  a  temple 
calknl  llwa  Wang  Meaou,  ‘  (he  temple  of  the  king  of  llowers,’ 
iirwhicli  the  figures  of  the  idol  and  (he  twelve  Aloiitlis  of  (lie 
Year,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  appeared  quite  new,  and  were 
painted  in  (he  most  lively  colours,  i'his  temple,  an  exception 
to  the  general  Hpjiearance  of  these  edifices, 

‘  was  supported  by  the  salt-merchants  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  in 
an'adjoining  hall,  had  placed  an  idol  denominated  Tsae-shin,  “  the 
god  of  wealth.*’  liefore  him  was  a  stage  for  theatrical  exhibitions, 
which  are  blended  with  the  service  of  all  the  temples.* 

.Thus,  in  China,  the  imagined  and  desired  alliance  between— 
we. may  not  say  the  pulpit  and  the  t»tage,  hut — the  stage  and  the 
altar,  seems  aclnuliy  realised. 

While  llie.Fmbassy  remained  at  Nan-chang  Foo,  an  alarm¬ 
ing  (ire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs  ontlie  banks  of  the  river.  ‘  Our. 
‘  fire-engines,’  sa}s  Dr.  51.,  were  olVeretl  to  the  Legate,  who,  with 
^  many  professions  of  thanks,  declined  accepting  them,  as  it  was 
‘  the  dut^  of  the  local  officers  to  see  the  Jire  ejclinyuished,  fwt 
‘  his.  In  about  the  space  of  turo  /loiirK,  tliey  succeeded.’  This 
iiiighl  he  brutal  noiu^halanee ;  hut,  possibly,  it  was  conformable 
to  the  requisitions  of  Chinese  etiquette  :  which  etiquette  would 
doubticss  have  forbidden  at  all  events  the  extinguishing  of  a 
Chinese  fire  by  an  Fiiiglisli  engine.  We  have  anotlier  illuslralioii 
of  the  iiutUmal  sang  froitf  in  the  remark  made  by  General 
Wang,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  our  Author,  ‘  that 
‘  the  wars  which  [nececled  ami  accompanied  the  reigning  fa- 
^  milv,  thinned  the  )u)]mlation  so  much,  that  the  earth  produced 
*•  great  ahundanct'  for  (lie  wants  of  the  people  ;  hut,  since  that 
‘  period,  tliere.  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  population,  the  con- 
‘  sequences  of  which  arc  scarcity  and  poverty.’  ‘  In  the  Ge- 
‘  neral’s  opinion,’  adds  Dr.  Morrison,  ‘  another  rear  to  di- 
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•  mini$h  the  population j  >vouM  be  a'good  thing,’  One  would 
think  (jciieral  VV'aiig  had  been  reading  Malthus.  A  very  sound 
j)olitical  ccoiioinist  this  (jencral  Wang  ! 

As  ill  other  countries,  so,  in. the  celestial  empire,  there  is 
quackery  of  various  kinds.  In  the  suburbs  of  Nan-kin,  there 
are  hotbaths  for  poor  jieople,  admittance  one  penny,  the  prioe 
of  a  clean  shave  in  this  country ;  and  the  sign  of  one  of  these 
batlis  holds  forth  in  large  characters  the  Mattering  promise, 
Heang  nhmoy  yu  Tamjy  *  the  bath  of  fragrant  water.*  Ju\t 
as  in  London,  we  have  the  Peerless  Pool,  or  the  Wcllingiua 
chop  house.  The  baths  are  in  a  smalt  room,  which  continues 
tilled  with  steam  ;  and  here  all  the  bathers  are  together.  They 
come  out  to  dry  themselves  and  dress  in  a  public  room,  in  which 
are  cupboards  numbered  to  contain  the  separate  clothes  of  each 
bather.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Emb  issy  put  their 
heads  into  the  bath,  and  found  theeniuvia  any  thing  but  fragrant. 

Fortune-telling  is  a  good  trade  in  some  of  the  towns,  i  The 
professors  of  the  art  keep  regular  shops.  Dr.  M .  met  with  one  t 
of  these  gentry  sitting  at  the  gate  of  a  temple,  with  his  appa¬ 
ratus  about  him — he  does  not  say  what  apparatus ;  but  the. 
gifted  adept  ‘  could  not  tell  to  whom  the  temple,  was^detU-  . 
‘  cated.’  ,  .  ^ 

,  IVlahommedans  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  country' which  * 
was  traversed  by  the  Kinbassy.  At  Nang-chang  Foo  they  have 
three  mosques.  In  Keang-nan,  they  are  said  to  have  thirty^ 
six.  The  prayers  are  not  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  there 
are  no  books  in  Chinese  containing  their  service  or  doctrines. 
They  call  the  Deity  Choo,  ‘  Lord  not  Shin,  *  a  god  or  spi- 

*  rit because,  they  say,  the  Shin  are  included  in  thinM  cre¬ 

ated,  and  Choo  made  all  things.  The  Jews  appear  to  be  known 
tinder  the  name  of  ‘  the  sinew-plucking  sect;’  but  burAutlior 
ilid  not  meet  with  one  of  that  dispersed  nation,  and  the  informa- 
lion  lie  could  gain,  was  but  doubtlul  and  scanty.  •  < 
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Art.  Xlll.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


Omtlenien  and  Publishers  xvho  have  works  in  the  PresSf  will  olti^ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  ’Ay  sending  information 
(post  paid)  of  the.  subject^  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  xvorks  ; 
which  thejf  mat/  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pablie^  if  eon~ 
ststent  wtth  its  plan* 


On  the  IMh  of  th<*  prtKrnI  nvkiith 
win  tx*  |>oh1i«he<l,  the  SecuiiU 
revtueii  himI  jr««*:itly  nilfirg*-H,  of  An  Iii- 
trodurtkxi  to  the  Critical  Stuily  niul 
Kimwkiljfe  of  the  l^»|y  St!ri|>turt*i.  Ky 
Tliorua'* llartWen  llurnc,  M  A.  Curalt? 
of  thirUnUctl  l*arislicii  of  Christ  Church, 
NrWE  ale  Slieel,  ami  St.  Lminrd,  Fiwtcr 
Jatne.  In  fonr  large  volnmcs  Svo.  Ilius> 
traliil  with  fifteen  maps  ami  faesiiiiilct 
of  MS8.  Price  J.  3s.  More  than  one 
third  of  the  present  islition  consists  of 
Oew  matter.  For  further  pari icniars  «rc 
S<;tec|  Literary  liiforiiialion  in  our  Nniii* 
b*!*  fbr  S<  plemf»er. 

New  etlilion  of  Baxter's  Practical 
Works.  Mr.  Fdwanis  of  Crane  Court, 
who,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  issued 
prupoaali  for  the  repuldh'ation  of  the 
whole ‘of  the  Practical  Wmks  of  this 
eminent  tliviiie,  when  he  reluctantly 
ahamlooed  his  pnrp<«e  fi»r  want  of  Mif- 
fleient  hiioouragemt  nt,  has  resolved  to 
commence  this  omh  rtaking,  in  the  h<>p<* 
that  the  pteseot  period  will  be  found 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  his  ob' 
ji'irt.  Many  miiii'lers  and  private  clnis- 
tiiins  rif  varimis  denominations  have 
luttdy  twen  very  sufieitons  for  a  new  and 
Ciaapletc  istition  ot  Mr.  Ihix’ir's  I'rac* 
tical  Works  in  a  inoie  cv.uvciiicnl  form 
than  .the  folio  eilition,  whieh  is  now  be¬ 
come  extremely  senrre  and  expensive. 
It  is  eoinpuletl  that  the  whoK*  a  ill  make 
about  1 6  vo!uine> iiiocta VO.  eaeh  xoluim; 
to  tsiiit.ain  upwards  of  .'>00  p.tg' s  ;  ii  is 
to  be  printed  on  tine  demy  paper,  with 
u  new  typ*  c.ut  for  th»*  purpose;  and 
One  \nlume  to  Ih-  publislusl  every  two 
months,  or  ofimer,  t:il  eoiiiphted.  i'lie 
work  to  la*  tslited  hy  the  Rev.  T.  Cloutt, 
o(  Walworth. 

A  new  i  ditiou  of  l)r«  u  on  the  Resur- 
re  'lioii,  is  ill  the  press,  and  will  l>tr  leady 
in  a  few  day**. 

IMr.  R.  H’lmmfwfd,  author  of  the 
Fanner's  Boy,  has  in  the  press,  the 
MaV'day  of  tlie  .^1uses. 

Mr.  Oil!  ispiep.mii4  for  pohlic.ition, 
a  Tdchuioal  K.  pu.>iiui  y  I'laci.vM!  I..- 


furmatioii,  on  subjects  comiectisl  with 

the  lu-w  iinpiovt  ments  and  disixiverus 
In  the  n«efiil  arts. 

The  Rev  T.  I..  Stronx,  will  soon  pnh- 
lish.  Six  Diseo'irses,  preaehed  bi'forc  thir 
Uoivei'ily  of  Oxford,  with  an  ap^x*ndix. 

The  Rev.  Kdmnnd  Uiitchcr  has  iu  the 
press,  a  \o!uine  of  Prayers  for  the  usi* 
of  fiiuilies  and  private  persons;  inohi- 
diii  *  a  pr.iyer  adaptesi  to  each  discourse 
ill  his  three  vohimes  of  Sermous. 

'rh«*  llsrv,  K.  C.  Tyson  is  printing  a 
1'reatise  on  the  Suumialioii  of  Series  hy 
Ineieuu  lit. 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholsoii’.s  System  of  Pure 
nml  Mixt'd  Mathemnties,  in  a  Urge 
iM'tavu  Volume,  for  schools,  which  has 
been  some  years  in  the  press,  is  i  xpecU'd 
to  appear  In  fore  Christmas. 

Dr.  Joiin  Rendc  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  ou  Vision,  loundetl  ou  new  and 
iut<‘icstiiig  experiments. 

Mr.  Tlioiuas  Wehh  is  preparing  a 
Orel  k  ami  Kiighsh  Prosudial  Lexrcon, 
With  synoiiiinH  and  esampies,  in.irlnxi 
ami  *>e:iimtxi  in  tfie  manner  of  the  Latin 
(.(I  .ulus. 

.Mr.  EvaiH,  piiiiler,  of  Bristol,  will 
i<Hiii  puhliali,  a  Cluoiiulogiea!  t.>uiliiie  of 
the  History  of  Bristol,  eiiilH'lhslied  with 
arcliilM  till ul  drawings  hy  .Mr.  O'Neill. 

.\  new  vuinmc  ol  Se*rmoii8  sclec  ed 
from  the  .M  iiiiiscripts  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.iiiics  i.iiid'ay,  is  no.v  pn  p  iling  tor  the 
press,  tiy  his  .Soii-iii-l.jw,  the  Rev,  l>r. 
Bneliy,  ami  will  be  publislied  by  suh- 

M'lipIlOII. 

In  the  couise  of  a  iew  days  will  be 
piihlislied,  The  Private  and  Coiiliileiitial 
(aiiTt  s|Miiide;ice  ut  Charles  Talbot,  Duke 
of  .SiirewNbury,  piiueipal  .Minister  to 
King  Willi  im,  for  a  cousiderahle  ptrio  l 
Ol  Ills  ri  i;;ii.  By  the  Rcv.  Aichileaeun 
Coxi*. 

The  S»x*o  .d  Vol.  of  Sir  I’,  K.  Porlci’s 
Tra\el»  ill  Ct-orgia,  Ptrsia,  AriiKDia, 
Aiu'iiiit  Bihylonia,  5(c.  iSce.  is  nearly 
iiady  lor  piibhi  utiou.  It  will  l>e  illns- 
ti.itid  wiili  miiiieroiis  engraungs  of 
poilrau.",  co-'lna.i aiiiapiiliLS,  ^C.  ^c. 


.  Select  Liferarji  Ii^orwecUion, 

Ad  Interestiog  volume  of  Travels  the  Britith  PoetSt  regpectBilly 

vHH  n^penr  fhonly,  W.  3,  Rnrrii**!!,  the  Subpcrvber*  lo  that 'work, 
whose  rrsesrehes  in  the  Inteiior  of  conn'quence  of  the  lamented 

Sonthem  Africa,  during  n  five  years*  Mr.  'ninrston,  tba  puhlicmtkfl 

residence  in  that  cotintry,  comprise  a  Xt.  is  unavoidaMy  postponed, 
variety  of  discinreries  and  observations  first  of  November  to  IbetJnf  of 

which  have  never  yet  been  laid  before  To  prevent,  however,  Htf  df^ 

the  public.  Nuineruui  engravings  from  com|dction  of  the  work,  two'] 

the  Author*!  own  drawings,  with  an  en-  be  pnblishtsi  together  on  thaid 

tirely  mw  map,  will  illustrate  the  work.  Or.  Watkins,  Author  of  the 
Mr.  Charl^  Mills,  Author  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  wilj 

History  of  the  Crusades,  will  shortly  “pnblidi,  an  interesting  Vork,  c 

lay  before  the  pubHc,  the  First  Part  of  MViimirs  of  self>edncated 

(comprising  Italy)  of 'the*  Trawls  of  who^ by  their  own  raertioni,  b 

ThitWIoTe  Dneas,  in  vaiinns  Coirntriesof  to  emln<*ni*r  in  literntuna  ai^ 

Flrlrfipe,  at  tire  ref  ival  of  Letters  and  Art.  Miss  Bcttger  is  botfly' em|] 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mery, 

James  I.  by  Lucy  Alktn,  in  5  vols,  Scots,  which  will  be  publi>hr< 
Sro.  Is  nearly  ready.  conri*eof  the  winter.  ^ 

Preparing  for  publication,  Two  Voy-  A  work  entitled,  The  preseni 
ages  to  New  Sooth  Wales  and  Van  F.urui>e,  will  shortly  ap|>ear. 
l>i(  man^s  l4kml ;  including  a  description  A  m  w  edition  *of  SyiteniatK 
of  the  present  eonditivn  of  that  interest-  tion,  or  Klcmcntary  laftructii 
ing  colony  ;  with  farts  and  ol>servations  vor'tms  departments  of  Litera 
relatixe  to  the  state  and  managemtrnt  of  Science,  with  practical  rules  fbi 
convicts  <»f  both  sexes,  under  st  ntence  each  branch  of  uscf^ul  kn«>a^le 
of  Transportation.  AUo,  reflectunts  on 
Sethiciion,  and  its  general  consequences. 

By  Thomas  Reid,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Snrgeonv  in  I^don,  and 
Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

A  new  etlition  (being  the  7th)  of  Con¬ 
versations  on  Chemistry,  is  preparing 
for  fhepn*ss,  with  considerable ndditinns. 

The  Speech*  •  of  the  late  Right  Hon, 

Henry  Grattan,  edited  by  his  Son,  will 
appi-ar  shortly  in  4  vols  Sro. 

Mr.  A.T.  Thum^on,  F.  US.  Ac.  Ac. 
has  in  the  ptrets,  Lectures  on  the  Kle- 
mrnts  of  Botany.  Part  1.— Containing  b% 

the  .Anatomy  ami  Physiology  of  those 
orgniis  f»n  which  the  growth  aiKi  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  plant  deprciid  :  with  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  Ttriniiiology  coniH*ctcd 
with  these  parts.  8vo.  illustratisl  by 
uurgNial  cuts,  and  coppcrqdates. 

The  Ri  v.  Sainiiel  Border,  A.M.  is 
pireparing  a  new  tdtiion  of  his  ftncnl  il 
Customs,  in*  an  llliistiation  of  the  Sa* 
cred  Scriptures,  by  an  explanatory  ap- 
plirntion  df  the  (‘u-toms  and  Manners 
ol  tile  F.dstcm  Nations,  and  cspicially 
the  Jtftvs,  therein  alluded  to.  This  edition 
viiriie  considernbly  enlargtHl. 

Vul.  111.  of  the  Dublin  llospiital  Re¬ 
ports  anil  Communications  in  Medicine 
and  Snrgery,  will  be  publisbiil  in  De- 
evniher. 

The  Sixth  Part  of  Dr.  Whittaker’s 
Cciur.il  IILtory  of  the  County  of  York, 

I'l  t  leudy. 

'I’lic  lh**j»fictor  of  the  l*ortrail»  ^>1 


In  the 

The  Rev,  W,  Tdiorn,  of 
in  the  press,  a  new  and  enlarghd 
of  his  Li'Ctnrcs  on  the  Christian  ^blUtK 

Prrpailng  for  pniblic^ion,' THe 
cher,  in  6  vols,  l'2ma,or  f^kciches  of 
Original' Sermons,  from  the  MS*^,  of  two 
eminent  divines  of  the  lnH  centi^. 
With  a  familiar  Essay  on  Ptdpit  Op¬ 
position.  Pnncip.vlly  intended  Young 
Ministers  and  Lay  Preachers.  Vul,  L 

^  I  . 

JS. 

Ill  the  press,  anew  metrical  Verpa 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  an*  ap¬ 
pendix  of  select  Psalms  and  ^inns 
ad.i piled  to  the  s«Tvice  of  the  United 
Church  of  laiglaiid  and  ‘  IrclaiKl  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  fe>livgl  *«*•. 
saints’  days,  Ae.  By  the  Rev.  Basil 
WoihI,  A..M.  of  Tiinity  CoMege,  Oxford, 
and  Reelor  of  Drayton  BemichMip, 
Bucks. 

In  the  putsis  SkwIcUcs  of  (Ml)  Sef* 
inoiis.  Vul.  if.  I  ioio.  ,  ^ 

In  Hie  pi^eNN,  and  in  a  few  daya  wiM  be 
pubiisbedL,  tlw*  Mluwing  d*i>couvsee  hp 
S.  Sleigh,  of  jselishury.  Jofrliil  tjjiAti- 
cipiatKHis:  a  Si'rpiojU  uctifatooed  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Slojier.  Want  Kpsap- 
nos  :  a  Sermon,  couteinmg  meny 
ticulars  in  the  life  and  death  of  •<ohitd 
belongii  g  to  (he  Scots  Lane  Sunday 
SchiKd. 

Mr.  .Moiison,  Mini>ier  of  Trevor  Cbt« 
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|>€l,  Brumptoii  Row,  hat  io  tJ»e  preat,  Hi^arkahle  Rvent«  from  the  crfotion 

•o  voliimr  of  LMturt»,  iu  I2j«o.  uu  Uie  ol  iht*  aorld  till  the  pretn^nt  Uihk  ;  uiul 

Kci'iprocal  Ohli^Lioiit  of  Lit«‘ ;  in  which  a  brief  Litt  of  Mm  of  (fcniiii  anti 

th«  tiomeaiic,  the  oci'leaia^Ucal,  ihe  pa-  Lcaroing,  in  one  volume  IBnio. 

tilotiCf  and  the  mercantile  relationt  arc  lu  the  press,  U'ttcrs  of  Junius;  with 
respectively  treated.  The  volume  will  Pnliiniiiary  Dissertations,  and  copiout 
ap|)ear  in  the  month  of  February.  1822.  Notes.  By  Attieus  Secundiu.  In  one 
The  Rev.  Joshua  Marsdeii,  Author  of  neat  pocket  volume,  with  seveu  por- 
4he  **  Amustments  of  a  Mission,"  has  in  traits  an<l  vignette  title, 
the  press  and  nearly  ready  for  pub-  Dr.  Wilaoii  Philip  has  just  ready  for 
lication,|"  Purest  .Musiugt,"  or  Deli-  publication,  in  1  vol.  bvo.  A  Second 

neations  of  Christian  Ex|K'rience,  in  Jvlitiun  of  his  Treatise  on  Indigestion, 

Verse.  To  which  ore  prtTixtsI,  Sketches  with  M>me  additional  obaervalK»os. 

of  the  Karly  Life  of  the  Author,  lu  Mr.  J.  C.  PrilclianI,  F.L.S.  itc.  has 
one  small  Vol.  12aio.  With  a  portrait.  rt*ady  for  publicali'ui,  a 'I'reatiKe  on  the 

Shortly  will  bo  published,  The  "Car-  Dineawis  of  the  Nervous  System,  Vol.  I. 

nival  of  Death,"  o  Satirical  Poem.  Uy  coinpridng  convulsive  and  maniacal 

Mr.  Bailey,  Author  of  **  What  is  Life"  atfi'ctions.  The  doign  of  this  work  is 

and  other  Poems.  to  illustrate  by  numerous  cases  of  epi- 

Mr.  Duaghson,  of  Presrot  Street,  is  lc|>sy,  mania,  chorea,  aivl  the  different 
pp'paring  fur  publication,  a  Translation  forms  of  paralysis,  the  connection  be* 

of  Baron  Lirrey*s  new  work,  entitled,  tween  aifections  of  this  class  and  a  va-  * 

"A  Cullc'Ction  of  Surgical  Observations."  riety  of  disorders  of  the  natural  fuiio 
With  Notes,  &.C.  by  the  Translator.  tioiis. 

Nearly  ready,  Lady  Jane  (Irey  and  Dr.  Forbes  has  just  ready,  in  one 
her  times.  By  Mr.  George  Howard.  vol.  Bvo.  a  translation  of  A  Treatise  on 

lllwstraling  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Di%eases  of  the  Chest,  in  which  they 

former  days,  with  numerous  anecdotes  are  descritied  according  to  their  anato- 

of  the  distinguished  persons  and  events  inical  characters  and  their  diagnosis 

of  that  |»erio<l,  and  embracing  the  e^ir-  established  on  a  new  principle,  hy 

lies!  records  of  the  RtTonuation,  drawn  means  of  acoustick  instruments,  willi 

from  sources  for  the  most  part  hitherto  plates:  from  the  French  of  K.  T.  H. 

unexplortHl.  Laeunec,  to  which  Dr.  Furt>cs  has  added 

lu  the  press,  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  a  preface  and  notes. 

Miniatuie  ;  iinprosed  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  K.  D.  Hamilton  bat  ready  for 
Georgt  Pulton,  Author  of  a  Pronouncing  publication,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  The  Prin- 

Dictiunary,  Spelling-Book,  8cc.  to  which  ciphni  of  Medicine  on  the  plan  ot  the 

are  tiibjoinod.  Vocabularies  of  Classical  Baconian  Philosupliy,  Vol.  Lon  febrile 

ami  Scriptural  Proper  Names;  a  concise  and  iiiHaminatory  diseases, 

account  of  the  Il(«tbcii  Deities  ;  a  col-  In  the  press.  Sea  ScTinons,  in  one 
lection  of  quotations  and  phrases  from  vol.  12ino.  for  the  use  of  sailors  ami 

the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  S|xanish  masters  of  ships,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bur- 

languages  ;  a  Chronological  Table  of  dcr.  Author  of  Village  Sermons. 


RT.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


•  IOC  a  ACHY. 

Mwmoira  of  the  celebrated  Persons 
cuiu|K)slog  the  Kilcat  Club ;  with  a  pre¬ 
fatory  account  of  the  uiigin  of  the  As- 
Miciatiou  i  illuitrated  by  fortyt'ight  |H>r- 
traiia  from  ibe  original  paintings  by  Sir 
Gmlfrey  Knriler.  With  forty-eight 
piaUa.  Royal  Svo.  41.  4s. 

■nvcATioa. 

Arithmetic  for  Children.  The  Scho¬ 
lar's  book.  2s.  bound. 

.Arithmetic  for  Children.  The  Teach¬ 
er's  book.  P*y  the  Antiwar  of  Lessons 
lor  Young  persons  in  Humble  Life."  4s. 
Ixfund. 


An  Analysis  of  Penmanship,  contain¬ 
ing  some  fine  s|>eclinens  of  writing,  with 
rules  and  observations  on  the  formation 
of  each  letter,  together  with  a  projection 
of  the  text  alphabet.  By  J.  Hill,  M.  A. 
5s. 

An  Astronomical  Catechism,  illus¬ 
trated  hy  twenty-live  engravings.  By 
C.  V’.  Whltvcell.  II.  Is. 

Clark's  New  School  Maps  of  all  the 
Princi|>al  States  and  Kingdoms  through¬ 
out  the  World  :  coinpriwil  in  twenty- 
eight  maps,  correcletl  fnan  the  lalcsl 
aulhoriiies.  firl.  each,  neatly  coliHind. 

Clark’s  New  Skeleton  Maps  ;  the  scale 
of  each  answering  to  the  above  y  and  in 
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uhich  the  chief  ouieii,  town«,  riven, 
lakeft,  and  roouiitaiiis  are  iaid  du«n,  Uit 
their  iiaine«  iMUitted,  aith  u  view  to  ex> 
eruiaethe  pupil.  4<1.  each. 

.S«Hiter*ii  New  Seriey  ot  Copy  iJnet. 
Five  niiita.  'id,  each;  or,  with  alotie 
lilies,  3(1.  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  sIm-w- 
iiig  their  ditfereiit  governments :  with  a 
table  uf  the  irrefular  verbs,  ami  soroe 
remarks  on  tlie  tenses  of  the  conjugation, 
ami  the  article.  Uy  J.  C.  Tarver.  8vo. 

7s,  (mJ. 

Clavis  lloinerica  ;  or.  Lexicon  of  the 
words  which  occur  iu  the  Iliad.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original,  with  corrections 
and  additions.  Hy  John  Walker,  A.  B. 
r2uH).  8s.  bound. 

Fxcerpta  ex  Livio,  cum  J.  B.  Cre- 
vierii  Notis  integris  alioruin(|ue  selec- 
ti.ssiinis.  In  usuiii  schularuiu.  1‘2uhi. 
t>s.  bound. 

The  (Ireek  Terminations,  including 
the  Dialects  and  Poetic  Licences,  al- 
phalietically  arranged  and  grammatically 
explained,  on  the  plan  of  the  I.atiii  Ter- 
iiiinaiions.  By  John  Carey,  LL.D. 
rimo.  4s.  bound. 

A  Picture  of  Ancient  Times,  and  a 
Sketch  of  Modern  History,  in  a  most 
exact  chronological  order,  forming  a  pair 
of  maps  for  the  study  of  uuiverMil  his¬ 
tory.  .  By  Miss  Tlioiosoii,  from  Paris, 
'I'cacher  of  the  French  Language,  Druw> 
ing,  and  Painting  in  water  colours.  8s. 
the  pair  ;  on  rollers,  Ihs. 

The  Ktoo  Latin  Grammar  ;  in  which 
are  marked  the  quantities  and  a<*ceiiti  ; 
withexpliiiiatoiy  notes.  By  the  Kev. 
.Smith,  of  St.  .1  oh n’.s  College,  Cambridge, 
^C.  ‘is.  iHlIllld. 

The  Y(*uiig  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’i 
Arithmetic,  containing  the  first  four 
simple  and  cniu|M)und  rules,  with  their 
npidication;  illustraU'd  by  upwards  of 
40()  original  questions.  By  W.  H. 
White,  Head-master  of  the  commercial 
School,  Bedford.  It.  3d.  half-boumL 

FIXE  ARTS. 

A  Course  of  Liclurea  on  Drawing, 
Painting,  and  Engraving,  considered  at 
branchi'S  of  i  h  gant  education.  By  W. 
M.  Craig.  Delivered  in  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  on  successive  seasons,  and  read 
subsequently  at  the  Kiistcl  Institution. 
With  plates  ami  wood -cuts.  8vo.  18s. 

u  IfTORY. 

Malay  Annals:  translated  from  the 
Malay  language.  By  the  late  Dr.  John 
l>eyden.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  T. 
Stamford  RaAlcs^  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


MIDICIXa. 

Annals.  Historical  and  Medical,  during 
the  tirst  four  years  of  the  UaiverMi  Dis- 
pciKiry  for  Children,  St.  Audrew-hill, 
Doctors  Cuininout.  To  which  it  addad, 
a  concise  F.siaiy,  in  flueidatign  of  the 
Rules  and  Methods  adopted  at  the  In¬ 
stitution,  on  the  bodily  maoagement  of 
Children.  Falited,  pursuant  to  an  onler 
of  the  Committee,  by  John  Bunnell  Da¬ 
vis,  M.n.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col*, 
lege  of  Physicians,  senior  Physician  ami 
Fmiiider  of  the  Universal  Dispeusery  for 
(Children,  fltc.  kc,  8vo.  12s. 

The  Parent’s  .Medical  and  Surgical  As-' 
sistuiit:  intended  for  ibeuseof  the  heads 
uf  families,  parochial  clergymen,  and 
others,  affording  familiar  and  |>opular^ 
diiections  for  the  management  of  the 
sudden  illnetsci  einI  various  accideuta 
that  rt^quire  a  prompt  and  judicious 
tieatiiicnt,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  iie- 
loy  necessary  fur  procuring  regular  kd-] 
vice.  By  Tlioinas  Ayre  Bromhead,  M.B. 
Christ  College,  Cambridge.  19aio.'4t.  . 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  compendious  Treatise  on  theTlieory 
and  Sidiitioii  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic 
Ei^u.itioiis,  and  of  Equatious  of  the 
higher  order.  By  tlie  Rev.  B.  ‘Bridge, 
K.D.  P.R.S.  Fellow  of  SU  PeterU  College, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  6s. 

THEOLOGY.  ’ 

Illustrations  of  Biblical  liteiature 
exliibiuiig  a  view  of  the  bistory  and, fate 
of  the  saend  writings,  from  the  earliest 
pel  i(Ml  to  the  present  century ;  inoliidiug 
hiographical  iiotici*s  of  translators  and 
other  eminent  Biblical  scholars.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Townley,  author  of  Bil>- 
lical  Anecdotes.  3  volt.  6vo.  21.  2s. 

Lectures  uii  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  of  Glasgow. 
‘2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Mental  Discipline ;  or  Hints  on  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  habits:  ad¬ 
dressed  particularly  to  studeuts  hi  the¬ 
ology  and  young  Preachers.  By  Henry 
Forster  Bnrder,  M.A.  8vo.  4i.  6d. 

Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Schlm- 
mrlpenninck,  Aatbor  of  a  Tour  to  Alet, 
tcc.  &c.  8to.  7s.  6d. 

A  Discourse  on  thtf  Blgnsoflhe  Trmea, 
preached  at  the  Buckinghamshire  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Baptist  Churches.  By  B. 
Gmlwin,  of  Great  Missendeii. 

Suicide  Providentially  arrested  and 
practically  improved.  A  Sermon  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  express  desire  of  Mr.  Q,  J. 
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FamMuY,  who  tbot  at  White 

i'oniliilt  Hou«e,  Sept.  \%  1821.  Hy  the 
Ri  v.  Pijtnott,  1«. 

A  Serrmm,  in  which  are  nwikitiriitl 
some  of  the  principal  objections  to  euro- 
uinnion  with  the  Kstahlislicrl  Church, 
prmrhrd  on  Se|it.  23i<),  1821,  being  the* 
Ix)rd’«  day  imniediately  snh.-equcnt  lu 
the  u|H'tiing  of  a  new  and  <  niarg**!!  Imle- 
pendent  Chape!,  at  Ashford,  Kent.  By 
the  Re?.  John  Nance,  n.D. 

■A  Sermon  occationcil  by  the  King^H 
▼iait  to  Ireland.  By  John  Pctherick,  of 
Dublin. 

TiArtt  AWO  TOrOC.EAPIIV. 

Travels  in  Palestine  through  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Bashan  and  (sHeud,  east  of  the 
river  Jordan  ;  including  a  visit  to  the 
cities  of  Geraxa  and  Gamala,  iu  the 
Decapoiia.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  £iM|. 
Memhor  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  of  the  Literary  Societi«‘S  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  With  maps, 
plalea,  and  vignettes.  4to.  31.  13s.  6d. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  ioto  the  South 
Sea  aijd  Bcering’s  Strait,  for  the  pur|Xisc 
of  fiiuling  out  a  o<»rih*east  passage, 
uiKlertakeii  in  the  years  l8I.^•l^)-17•  18, 
at  the  expense  of  his  Highness  the  Chan-' 
ccllor  of  the  Empire,  Count  Koman/ofi*. 
in  tlie  ship  Ruric,  under  the  commaixl 
of  the  Lienteniint  in  the*  Russian  Im- 
irerial  Navy,  Olio  Von  KoUehue.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  maps. 
3  vols.  8vo.  21.  5s. 

A  Voyage  to  Africa,  inchidiiig  a  imr- 


ticular  narrative  of  an  emhaMytoone 
of  the  Interior  Kingrioms,  in  the  year 
1820.  By  William  Hutton,  late  Acting 
Consul  lor  A»hantre,  and  an  oihrer  in 
the  Alr'tcan  Ciaupany’s  Service.  With 
maps  and  plates.  8vo.  I8s. 

>  I'tia  fl'our.  of  Africa :  containing  a 
con cia«  account  of  all  the  crnintries  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  hitherto  visit¬ 
ed  by  Eurofieansj  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  iuhabitants,  selected 
from  the  best  authors,  aiui  arranged  by 
Catherine  Hutton.  Vol.  111.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Historical  Guide  to  Ancient  and 
Modem  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright.  Illustrated  by  17  engravings 
of  the  principal  tit  as  and  buildings, 
after  drawings  made  expressly  fur  the 
work,  by  George  Petrie,  Esq.  and  with 
a  new  and  accurate  plan  of  the  city, 
royal  18mo.  lOs.  6<l. 

Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  domestic, 
local,  and  characteristic  ;  to  which  are 
added,  practical  details  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  emigrants  of  every  class,  and 
some  re.collections  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  By  John  Huwison,  Esq. 
8vo.  10>.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY. 

G^-neral  and  Particular  Descriptions 
of  the  Vertehrateil  Animals,  arrangt^l 
conformably  to  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  Zoology.  By  Edward  Grifftth. 
Part  I.  Monkeys  and  l^emurs.  Imp.  * 
8 VO.  (35  coloured  plates)  II.  5b.  bds. 


